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MAKING GOOD BEARINGS STILL BETTER 


The secret of making good bearings even better can be summed up ina 
single word . . . Spher-O-honed. * It’s a term that is indicative of the many worthwhile 
improvements that make the Bower bearing of today a greater value than ever 
before. It stands for significant refinements in design and engineering ... 
spherical roll-ends and flange surfaces, a larger oil groove, higher cone 
flange, and micro-inch smoothnéss . . . that spell longer operating life, lower 
operating costs. * In fact, Spher-O-honed is synonymous with the 
qualities you want most in a bearing . . . precision, dependability, economy. 
That’s why Bower bearings —Spher-O-honed bearings—are your best bearing buy. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY e Detroit 14, Michigan 


BOWER ¢ 


ROLLER BEARINGS iwi 














Your doctor has at the tip of his pen 
the vast resources of America’s forward- 
looking pharmaceutical industry. The 
symbols in his prescription, and the 
drugs he administers, bring relief and 
comfort to millions— 

Insulin to lengthen the life of the 
diabetic . . . serums for scarlet fever and 
diphtheria . . . liver extract and folic acid 
to combat certain anemias. 

Ether, cyclopropane and barbiturates 
for merciful anesthesia . . . sulfa drugs, 
penicillin and streptomycin to fight many 
types of infection—plus thousands of 
other products developed and tested 
under the vigilant supervision of skilled 
pharmacologists. 

In the pharmaceutical industry's re- 
search laboratories, devoted scientists 
work amid glass tubes and retorts, micro- 
scopes and centrifuges, in a never-ending 
search for new drugs to conquer disease 
and pain. 


“Wision is Indispensable to Progress” 





Do you know what lies behind 
the symbols your doctor writes on his prescription pad? 


Certain stubborn infectious diseases 
are already yielding to newly discovered 
antibiotics—chemicals obtained from 
micro-organisms such as molds and 
bacteria. 

In the new era that lies ahead, many 
bafling diseases may reasonably be ex- 


pected to fall before the patient research, 


of the nation’s scientists. 

The final link in this humanitarian 
chain is the college-trained pharmacist 
in your neighborhood drug store. His 
skilled hands compound and dispense 
the medicines that aid your physician in 
his struggle against suffering. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Every man, woman and child benefits 
from the far-sighted work of the phar- 
maceutical industry, and from the un- 
tiring efforts of the professional people 
through whom its products are trans- 
lated into safer, healthier, longer lives 

This kind of enlightened leadership is 
typical of American industry. It is an- 
other example of how private, competi- 
tive business, backed by the savings of 
hundreds of thousands of investors, pro- 
vides valuable products and services 
Labor, management, shareholders and 
the public are the 
beneficiaries. 




















What makes a good group insurance plan good? 


The same kind of planning that lies behind } } 






your own company’s policy decisions. 


Why is expert planning so necessary ? 





Because group insurance, to be really effective, 
must be properly coordinated with your whole employer- 
employee relations program, and then kept 


up-to-date with changing conditions. 


What is Connecticut General’s experience 


in working with business and industry ? 


Connecticut General has been writing group insuranée for 36 of its 84 years in business and was one of the 
oD / 
first,insurance companies to enter this field. It has always been one of the most progressive 
. 


companies in initiating advances in group insurance underwriting practice. 


Is your problem big enough for Connecticut General’s expert assistance ? 


The need for expert assistance does not depend upon the size of your company. Often a 
small organization will have more complex problems than a large one. 


Connecticut General is not “size conscious.” 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
Lite INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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THE PROTECTED PAY ENVELOPE PLAN 


For careful, competent, individual study of your situation, investigate 
Connecticut General’s Protected Pay Envelope Plan. It is equally appli- 
cable to the needs of large or small organizations. It provides all forms 
of group protection: life, accident and sickness, hospital, surgical and 
medical expense insurance and pension plans, singly or in combination. t 








Looking fer faster, cheaper packaging for your 
product? Take a tip from some of the nation’s top manu- 
facturers—investigate the cost-cutting results offered 
by General Mills’ line of specialized equipment. 


TRAY-LOCK MACHINE FINISHED-EDGE CARTON 
AY FORMER 


MODEL E 


Fills bulk containers up to 200 
pounds in capacity. Operator posi- 
tions containers and the machine 
fills them to a precise weight 
automatically. 


MODEL D orms lock-type traysand Sets up open-top double- 
cartons wall trays and cartons 
Handles small and medium-size 
containers fed manually. Ideal 
for the manufacturer with low 
tonnage production on a wide 
range of products. 


Completely automatic, these machines deliver 
ready-to-fill trays and cartons at speeds up to 90 per 
minute. ‘Both units produce a wide variety of tray 
and carton sizes and styles, all neatly squared with 
sturdy, straight sides. Either machine plugs into 
your regular 110-volt circuit. 


Full details regarding any of these machines will be 
sent on request. Address Dept. B 19, General Mills, 
Inc., 1620 Central Ave., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
MADE BY ONE OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST 

USERS OF PACKAGING MACHINERY 


ROTARY MODEL 


Fiils up to 300 containers 
a minute automatically. 
Handles a wide variety of 
sizes of cans, jars, small- 
mouth bottles and car- 
tons. Available with 8, 12, 
16, or 24 filling heads. 
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These machines use a new precision method of 
drawing powdered products into containers by means 
of an intermittent vacuum. This permits complete 
control over weight and density of powders, result- 
ing in amazing accuracy and high filling speeds. All 
working parts are completely dust sealed; filling rooms 
offer clean, dustless working conditions. 
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COPIES 





Congoleum Nairn S@yS: “Photocopies give us accurate reproductions 
of drawings, specifications and other records.” 


Wm. H. Block Dept. Store says: 


“Photocopies provide control in the 


circulation of advertising layouts for internal approval.” 


Product Design & Development News says: “Photocopies quickly 
provide duplicates of inquiries which help advertisers to follow tem 


through and produce sales.” 


Any Business — Large or Small —will find many ways in which 
photocopying can speed work, increase efficiency, cut costs. It repro- 


duces letters, reports, sales charts — anything that is written, printed 


or drawn. It eliminates proofreading and errors, gives you ‘rush"’ copies 


that are photo-exact in every detail. It frees your typists and stenog- 


raphers for more creative work. 


Why we use Portagraph 





Remington Rand Inc, 





POKTAGRAPH IS FAST. Approximately five times 
faster than manual copying methods. 


PORTAGRAPH ELIMINATES DELAYS. Just plug it 
into any outlet and copy records right on the 
spot—no interruptions in normal routine 
caused by sending original documents or 
records to a special photo department or to 
an outside source for copying. The possibility 
of loss or misplacement is reduced, privacy 
and protection are assured. 

PORTAGRAPH IS EASY TO OPERATE. Pre-set auto- 
matic timer controls exposures. No darkroom 
n 

PORTAGRAPH IS ECONOMICAL. Photocopies cost 
only a few cents each, save valuable typing 
time. Portagraph is availabie in various sizes 
to meet different requirements. Prices range 
from $69.50 up. Standard processing acces- 
sories extra. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET. Photo Records 
Division, Room 197, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


FOR GREATER BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 
—USE PHOTOGRAPHY 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





1948 was a mighty big year for additions to 
the telephone world. 





Your own particular telephone is more 
valuable today, millions of calls go through 
clearer and quicker, because of the many 
things that have been done to extend and 
improve service. 


You can call more people, and more 
can call you, because nearly 3,000,000 Bell 
telephones were added to the telephone pop- 
ulation — many in your own community. 


Long Distance is faster and there is more 
of it because 1,800,000 miles of new circuits 
were added. A total of $1,500,000,000 was 
invested in new Local and Long Distance 
facilities in 1948. 


We broke all records for the volume of 
new telephone construction, the dollars we 
put into the job and the number of tele- 
phone people on the job. 


We're going to keep right on working 
and building in 1949 to make your tele 
phone service a bigger bargain than ever. 


































































elcome the man who presents this 
card. He's ready and anxious to help 
you increase consumer good will by 
protecting your product against the 
hazards of shipping— and to help you 


increase sales through better packaging. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 





Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes + Folding Cartons 
Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks « Kraft Paper and Specialties 





THE DEPARTMENTS 
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THE COVER 


Joseph A. Martino is no pushbutton 
president. As top man in the $170- 
million National Lead Co., he’s on the 
go most of the time: He has 19 divisions 
and 18 associate companies to answer 
for—including holdings in England, 
Norway, Belgium, and France. 

National Lead is a diversified com- 

pany: It makes titanium and lead ox- 
ides, paints, precision bearings, oilfield 
supplies, locomotive parts, brass cast- 
ings, stainless-steel products, even cas- 
tor oil. It’s about ready to make a big 
splash in titanium metal. So Martino’s 
problem is no cinch: He has to know 
plenty about a lot of industries. 
e Answer—Martino’s method: ‘Throw 
away the brass hat; get around the 
country; keep personal contact with 
plants, plant people, and customers. 
Then, when you face a knotty execu- 
tive decision on manufacturing, mat- 
keting, or manpower, chances are you'll 
make the right one. 

Ihis “operation suitcase” keeps the 
genial, rotund boss right on his toes— 
and right on the toes of competitors. 
Ever since Martino joined National as 
an office boy in 1916, he has spent 
extra time and effort learning about 
company products and operations. His 
schooling consisted only of night 
courses at Columbia University. His 
years as controller of the company gave 
him plenty of chances to get around to 
branch plants. 

e Diversity—Martino’s job right now is 
to keep the sprawling company in bal- 
ance—encouraging development in_ its 
various lines, allocating reasonable 
amounts of cash to each division for 
research, keeping an eye on the com- 
petition. Optimistic about National 
Lead’s future with titanium metal, he 
promoted the changeover of Titanium 
Alloy Mfg. Co. into a new division of 
National Lead. But he isn’t forgetting 
that National’s reputation is founded on 
lead and titanium oxides, either. Na- 
tional’s business growth has been sparked 
by diversity; Martino intends to keep 
that diversity, and to push that growth. 





Complete story on titanium appears on 
40 ‘ ; R 


paage . Cover painting b Ralph Iligan 
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This compaction roller is filled with 
iron ingots until it weighs as much as 
three loaded freight cars. Then a 
tractor pulls it along airport runways 
that are about to be paved. The four 
giant tires—rubber tread on a nylon 
fabric carcass—bear down harder 
than will those of landing aircraft. 
They pack the earth, eliminate soft 
spots that might later give way under 
traffic. 

It would take 25 trailer-truck tires 
to carry the load borne by each of 
these tires. They’re eight feet high— 
they support a weight of 50 tons 
apiece. Designing a tire carcass to 
stand such weight called for a terrifi- 
cally strong carcass. Engineers say 
it would not have been practical— 
except for Du Pont nylon fibers. 

Nylon builds enough tensile 


For nylon.. . for rayon.. . for fibers to come... look to Du Pont 


we Be eee 


strength into this tire to withstand 
an inflation pressure of 150 pounds 
per square inch. And nylon also pro- 
vides the flexibility, bruise resistance 
and durability a tire carcass must 
have. 

If strength is what your product 
needs, try nylon fibers. Or possibly 
nylon’s other properties can improve 
your production methods, or make 
possible the creation of anew product. 


NEW BOOKLET, “Nylon Textile Fibersin 
Industry,” may help you secure the 
extra performance you’re after. Write 
on your letterhead for a copy. And 
tell us your fabric problem. Nylon 
Division, Room 6510-A, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilming- 
ton 98, Delaware. 





Du Pont Nylon Fibers Give 
you all these Properties 


HIGH STRENGTH + LIGHT WEIGHT 
+ TOUGHNESS + DURABILITY 
+ ELASTICITY + FLEXIBILITY 
+ LOW MOISTURE ABSORPTION 
+ QUICK DRYING + EASY CLEAN- 
ING + HEAT-SETTING ADVANTAGES 


Resist deterioration by mildew, 
soil rot, petroleum oils, alkalies 
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DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. 


HE picture above shows the mechanism of an antique music 

box—a collector’s item worth thousands of dollars. The 
finest of such music boxes were handmade by Swiss, German and 
Austrian craftsmen about 100 years ago. This box is one of many 
owned by George A. Bidden of Barrington, R. I., who like many 
people today makes a hobby of collecting these beautiful instru- 
ments. He has become expert in restoring them, in recapturing 
their virtually perfect tone. 

But Mr. Bidden encountered a problem. He could no longer 
get from Switzerland the out-of-the-ordinary flat steel needed to 
dampen the tones in the comb teeth. In desperation he turned to 
our Athenia Steel Division, described his requirements, and in 
short order got specially-processed steel, perfect for his needs. 

This is a story of unusual application, but is typical of Athenia 
service in the development and production of steel. So if you are a 
user of special-purpose steel ... if the solution to a problem in 
quality, behavior, uniformity, control or application would be 
“music to your ears’’, it might pay you to see what Athenia special- 
ists can do about it. 





ATHENIA STEEL, Clifton, N. 3. . . . « Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 
NATIONAL-STANDARD, Niles, Mich. . . .« Tire Wire, Fabricated Braids and Tape 
WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY, Jersey City, N. J., Lithographing and Special Machinery 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS, Worcester, Mass. . . Round Steel Wire, Small Sizes 
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Have you got your eye on the consumer market? If not, here is a con- 
tradiction you may be’ missing: 
(1) Consumer income is running better than 5% ahead of a year ago. 





(2) Supplies of meat are less than a year ago; yet consumers aren't 
willing (or able) to bid against one another for what there is. 








Maybe this is buyer resistance. However, it could mean changed buying 
habits. It may be that consumers have less money to spend on some kinds 
of things—even though they spend more dollars, in total. 

a 

Today’s meat situation isn’t one to be analyzed casually, 

Supplies were scanty last summer. Buyers bid prices up to record levels— 
above $36 a cwt. for steers, on the average, and $31 for hogs. 

More animals started coming to market in October. Prices went down. 

That’s all logical. But dig under the surface a little. Meat production, 
in the eight weeks before Christmas, was 7% below last year. In that period 
last year, prices went up; yet this year, they went down. 











s 
Hog prices ended 1948 more than $5 a cwt. below the 1947 close; they 
were $9 under the 1948 high. Steers were about $3 cheaper than a year 
earlier, $8 a cwt. under the 1948 high. 
e 
People ate to suit their tastes after the end of the war. That meant 
more steak and pork chops, less bread anid potatoes. 
When money is free, we buy what we want; when it is tight, we buy to 
fill our bellies. That is a marketing truism to keep in mind always. 








And that’s what gives declining demand for meat its significance. 
It isn’t likely that people are going back to filling up on potatoes any 
time soon. But they certainiy aren’t buying their fill of meat now. 
® 
Less spending on meat probably is simply a late development in the 
letdown that hit most types of consumers’ goods in 1948. 








People will cut corners on other things before they pinch down on their 
vittles. 

They may buy new autos, new homes, new refrigerators. When they do, 
most of them borrow from future income. They can’t put 100% cash on 
the line; they mortgage part of next week’s paycheck—and the next, and 
the next. 

Once you have pledged a slice out of each week’s paycheck, you have 
that much less to spend on this week’s living. 

e 

People ‘’save,’’ in a sense, as they pay off their debts. But this kind of 

saving is cash-out-of-pocket; it leaves less for buying goods. 


‘ 








For example, home buyers signed up for about $8-billion worth of 
dwelling units in 1948. They presumably went into debt for about $6-billion. 
Consumer credit—personal loans, charge accounts, instalment purchases— 
rose by about $2-billion. 

Payments on such debts take quite a bite out of the budgets of low or 
modest income families. 

And it will be rather hard to convince them that they are “‘saving.”” 

e 
Washington experts figure savings were rising after mid-1948. 





Commerce Dept. figures put the annual rate of saving in the third 
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quarter at about $15-billion.. Securities & Exchange Commission studies tend 
to verify that estimate. 

Yet there are a lot of people who will ask you today, as they did during 
the war: “If we are saving that much, who’s got all the dough?”’ 

One answer is that we are paying record premiums on life insurance. 
Another is that we are paying instalments on a huge private debt. 

You don’t have cash to show for such saving. Yet, actually, it is just as 
real as money in the bank or in bonds. 

e 


Accuracy of the over-all savings figure can always raise an argument. 





The way national income accounts are set up, saving is a book-balancing 


figure. Personal income is estimated, then taxes deducted.. The result is - 


spendable income. The amount of spending on goods and services then is 
estimated. What is left over is saving. 

The saving figure, thus, is only as accurate as the other estimates. And, 
with personal income running at $215-billion annually, a mistake of even 
1% in that figure would be almost 15% of present savings of $15-billion. 

An error of 5% on personal income would wipe out savings entirely. 

e 
Record wool prices in the Melbourne auction this week point up the 





squeeze on domestic clothing manufacturers: high costs and slow sales. 

Simultaneously, an Australian newspaper had a suggestion. The Sydney 
Daily Telegraph proposes that the government buy the wool at current prices 
and resell to the United States at negotiated prices. 

Any loss on sales to the U. S. would be borne by Australia’s treasury. 

The object is to get dollars to purchase American goods. The news- 
paper also expresses concern for the American consumer. But Australia’s 
major dissatisfaction is that dollar customers lose out as soft-money buyers 
run prices up. 





e 
Advocates of higher support prices for farm products for next year may 
well consider what the program is doing now. 








The government has taken 225-million bu. of wheat off the market for 
aid abroad. Despite this, farmers have locked up another 220-million bu. 
under government loan. 

The present surplus prompted the government to call for less acreage. 
But farmers went right ahead end overplanted for the 1949 harvest. 

And a new cotton problem is growing up, too. Planters already have 
pledged about 3.6-million bales of 1948 cotton under loans. 

e 

Optimism over first quarter rail traffic is expressed by the 13 regional 

shippers’ advisory boards. They look for an increase of 2.1% over 1948, 








mainly in grain and coal. 





However, the boards’ estimates were on the high side late in 1948. And 
railway layoffs now are larger than seasonal, bespeaking some worry. 
Several recent weeks have seen carloadings 7% to 8% below a year ago. 
. 
Spreading disappointment over recent business volume is contributing 
to unemployment-—nothing serious, but it may be significant. 
Insured unemployment jumped 120,000 in the week ended Dec. 4. 





That’s the biggest weekly rise in some time. And the total rose almost 
400,000 from late October to Dec. 4. 


Contents copyrighted under the ceneral copyright on the Jan. 8, 1949, Issue—Business Week. 320 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











PROBLEM 
CHILDREN 


Are you faced with a packaging problem because your product: 
«+. is irregular in shape 
«-.-is a combination of related merchandise 
e+.-is a luxury item bought on impulse 


e+. needs visual appreciation for sales? 





When you can’t do your product justice with ordinary pack- 
aging, look into the possibilities of custom-made and stock 
boxes fabrica om Lumarith* transparent films. Moderate 
in cost, they em,oy eye-appealing transparency to move goods 
faster... to create attractive counter displays ... to permit 
examination without soiling ... to stand out in competition. 
Containers of Lumarith transparent films are obtainable 
in an unlimited variety of sizes, shapes and styles—plain, 
or multi-color printed with product name or other identi- 
fication. For names of container manufacturers write to: 
CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, Plastics 
Division, Dept. D-2, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


LUMARITH* TRANSPARENT FILMS 


a oe 
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PLASTICS 


~ re b H ff 
Ps J , ¥ 
SHOWBOXES manufactured by Central States Paper Y A Si /a A *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
at 


ond Bag Co.: Curly-Top Pager Dolls, Admiral Replace- 
ment Cartridge, Cocktail Set, Virginia Casting Reel. 
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NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE - Division of GENERAL MOTORS - BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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Procimetion of automobiles and Gaeke:... 56. occ ec cccrcccvccncescecves 82.979 +94,668 125,170 65,573 98 236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4- week daily av. in thousands). $24,857 $21,873 $28,264 $15,172 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)... .... 5,470 +5,508 5,646 4,868 3,130 
Gee OU tte SUNIL UY IEG o.oo) se aicivie-s ve sires ode vce oeave stage 5,611 5,641 5,615 5,291 3,842 
Bitamsnoes Conk: (domy average, LA0O Gok)... 6a. coc ccsc sec scccscecvesese 1,898  +1,886 2,026 1,680 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............4. 79 77 82 84 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)......... 0... swe c eee cceeeces 50 49 59 56 52 
Money in circulation (millions) Dah meers $28,325 $28,560 $28,322 $28,868 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ +32% None 5% +28% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...............00ceeceeecees 128 116 126 58 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 = 100), Nov fw ee 173.6 164.9 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931=100)...... Wier 394.7 #395.6 399.6 450.1 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. $. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). .. 279.4 278.1 279.8 288.6 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 311.8 313.7 319.9 415.9 146.6 
Pas auees commponite (Steck, fom)... ... 2. 5. ceencecscwssccvscsioncciveves $95.50 $95.50 $95.50 $78.05 $56.73 
Siomins seeeerommrmusue (irom: AGO, ION... os os cece dates ds cccnnwadeviads $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $40.00 $19.48 
Copoer (electsaiytic, Connecticut Valley, 16:). .......... 2. ccc cc ceceseesens 23.500¢ 23.500¢ 23.500¢ 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
et NOL WN oo oie a sic ,0'sioc.5 dies co's shuts PROe oa bon e's Ceelec ema sat $2.27 $2.27 $2.33 $2.95 $0.99 
Sugar (raw, delivered New Yosk, Ib.) ee eae RE ee 5.73¢ 5.64¢ 5.72¢ 6.32¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.). CK OPER Peete 32.21¢ +32.25¢ 32.20¢ 35.50¢ 13.94¢ 
Wool tops (New York, Ib.)... RPS eTGHE ce "pues or marek Hie afer bi Were ae ae ea ek a a $1.698  +$1.695 $1.752 $1.880 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New Tod, Dea Sartore cones hue eiaeaed 19.00¢ 19.00¢ 18.40¢ 22.8l¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90: stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)...............00ceeceeees 120.1 +120.6 120.5 120.9 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.50% 3.51% 3.55% 3.54% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s).................4. 2.75¢ 2.77% 2.81% 2.87 % 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 14-14% 14-18% 14-13% 14% 4-3% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 47,794 47,928 47,341 48,685 ++27,777 
lotal loans and investments, reporting member banks 62,751 63,141 62,330 64,816 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks. ..............-. pri 15,614 15,527 14,058  ++6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks } 2,002 1,963 1,647 1,674 +41,038 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member ewe. 32,987 33,455 33,075 37,227 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks. ...............-.00 eee eeeee 4,205 4,148 4,163 4,260 ++4,303 
areas ves ves: air miemner WORED, 6. < vccceicnccscceescsceostecwcmes 1,050 710 800 1,499 5,290 
lotal federal reserve credit outstanding.................00000. 24,113 24.221 23,783 23,181 2,265 


*Preliminary, week ended January Ist. 
+Revised 
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$Date for 
++Estimate (BW —J]ul.12'47,pl6). 


“Latest Week"’ 


on each series on request. 
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10 A PAINT MANUFACTURER 
WHOSE 1949 SALES DEPEND UPON 
HIS SUPPLY OF CANS 


You know that next to the paint you 
make there’s nothing more important 
than the cans and pails you pack it in. 





You know, too, that a dependable 
supply of paint cans and pails is vital 
to your 1949 sales program. It’s sound 
business to protect yourself. Get the 
most dependable source of supply 
possible— Continental Can Company. 

We're big enough* and flexible 
enough to keep your supply of con- 
tainers flowing. And we can give you 
the high-quality paint cans and pails 
you need when and where you want 
them. 

‘“Tripletite”’ cans and pails are avail- 
able in a complete line of sizes and 
are made in a number of modern 
plants strategically located around the 
country. From the standpoint of tight- 
sealing and all-round quality they 
will meet your most exacting require- 
ments. And the quality of ‘“Tripletite”’ 
cans is matched by the quality of 
Continental service. We have an 





extensive research staff and sales or- 
ganization geared to give paint manu- 
facturers the kind of service they 
want. More important, we have the 
eager-to-please attitude toward our 
customers that can mean a lot in 
“tight”’ situations. 

Why not check with Continental 
today? 





CONTINENTAL (€ CAN COMPANY 


100 East 42nd Street New York City 17, N.Y. 


*MAKERS OF: Tin Cans + Fibre Drums «+ Paper Containers * Steel Containers + Plastic 
Products * Crown Caps and Cork Products * Decoware « Machinery and Equipment 

















WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





TRUMAN’S DESIGN for shaping the 
economy by Government is off to a 
fast running start. 

He will get from Congress all the power he 
needs to launch the new New Deal he spelled out 
in his State of the Union message. 

You can tell that from the way his men took 
over the new Congress. This is a Truman Congress, 
without a doubt; note that 225 Democrats—seven 
more than a majority—voted Speaker Rayburn the 
power to ram Truman’s program through. There 
has never been any doubt about the Senate. 





So business will have to plan on living with 
more and more government in the front office. 
Such things as these are coming: 

@ The government setting up shop to expand 
capacity in industries where management doesn’t do 
it fast enough to suit Washington; that’s been true 
in electric power for years; now come steel and 
possibly synthetic oil. 

® Channeling of key materials to enterprises 
government favors or deems essential; for example, 
Truman told Congress he could use allocation 
powers to supply builders who will put up cheaper 
housing. 

e Stepped-up pressure to keep basic prices in 
line; you might even see some authority to impose 
ceilings. 

e A less favorable set of rules for management 
at the collective-bargaining table, when Taft-Hart- 
ley is ripped up. 

® More specific curbs on corporate concentra- 
tion, such as prohibiting mergers by acquisition of 
physical assets. 

And there will be higher taxes, too—not all 
of the $4-billion Truman asked, but enough to pay 
for more public works, more welfare benefits. 


All this is ultra New Dealish, of course. But 
Truman is a New Dealer. And note that his mes- 
sage says: “The recent election shows that the 
American people are in favor of this kind of 
society...” 

In today’s world, Truman has another purpose 
in pushing for this kind of society. Note also that 
Truman said: ‘‘Our domestic programs are the foun- 
dation of our foreign policy . - 

Behind those words is this philosophy: The 
strength and health of the productive economy is 
the real source of the nation’s security. 
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TRUMAN’S STUBBORNESS on military 
spending is evidence that he puts the health of 
the economy ahead of the size of the standing army 
in figuring national security. 

He insists that military spending be kept to 
$15-billion. Yet he asks for more taxes to pay for 
more domestic projects. 

A lot of people haven't been able to under- 
stand why. Just to continue the military program 
started last spring, the Pentagon figures, would 
cost $1712-billion. We've been poking around, 
asking Truman people whether the President really 
is retrenching. Here is what we find: 


Fundamentally, Truman‘s conclusion boils 
down to this: There’s a point beyond which more 
military spending mears less national security. 
Truman's economic advisers tell him this point is 
$15-billion. 

Behind this is another Truman conclusion: The 
cold-war period of standing off Russia is going to 
go on for years; it won’t erupt into real war in the 
near future. 


Truman knows he can’t buy enough military 
strength to wage war on a minute’s notice—not 
without going to a war economy. 

It would cost $30-billion a year to get ready 
to fight by 1952, the Pentagon figures. And after 
1952, you would have to keep spending at this level 
indefinitely. By the time you had built up the mili- 
tary to a war footing, obsolescence would make you 
start all over again 

Do that, Truman thinks, and you would sim- 
ply be playing into Stalin’s hands. You would drain 
the economy, sap the nation’s ability to stay strong 
over the long haul. Fewer soldiers and guns now 
will leave you better able to wage war later, if you 
have to. 

e 


Truman, then, doesn’t really think a $15-bil- 
lion ceiling on the military budget would undermine 
American foreign commitments. Like any civilian, 
he thinks of defense in terms of annual expen- 
ditures 4 

Last spring, Truman raised his break-point on 
a safe level of military spending by $3-billion. It 
was Congress which translated his March alarum 
into a program of more planes and more men that 
would require further dollar increases in each suc- 
ceeding year. 

Even so, Truman has not let the Pentagon 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued 





build up its forces as fast as Congress authorized 
Now, in his budget, Truman is again recommend- 
ing his dollar level for the military. 


Congress still doesn’t see this problem of mili- 
tary strength vs. a productive econcmy quite Tru- 
man’s way 

For instance, Chairman Carl Vinson of the 
House Armed Services Committee already has a 
legislative program that would permanently estab- 
lish the Air Force at 70 groups, the Army at 
790,000 men 

This would cost $17 /2-billion in fiscal ‘50. 


MARSHALL WON’T BE BACK—cctively, at 
any rate—as Secretary of State. 

His recovery from a kidr.ey operation hes been 
slower than expected. So he insists that Truman, 
finally, release him from public service. 

Truman will delay appointing a new secre- 
tary as long as he can. When he does, the choice 
is most likely to be Dean Acheson, former Under 
Secretary, or Averell Harriman, former Ambassa- 
dor to Moscow and former Commerce Secretary who 
is now ECA boss in Europe. 

Vandenberg—Marshall’s personal favorite as 
his successor—is out of the running. 

Under Secretary Lovett (who is running State 
until Marshall is released) will leave with him, to 
permit the new secretary to name his own No. 2 


man 
Sd 


STRATEGIC-MATERIALS SHIPMENTS = as 
token repayment for Marshall Plan aid just aren't 
coming in as expected 

To get something back for the billions in 
grants, Congress wrote into the plan a require- 
ment that 5% be repaid in strategic materials. 

To date only $18-million worth has been re- 
ceived—26,000 tons of rubber, 2,000 tons of sisal, 
and $4-million worth of industrial diamonds. That's 
10% of what was called for. 

Big reasons why the scheme isn’t clicking: 

(1) Most of the countries getting gift money 
argue that they don’t have any such goods to spare 

(2) Some balk at closing deals with ECA be- 
cause they find they can sell their strategic mate- 
rials for dollars through regular markets 


Hoffman’‘s remedy will be to ask Congress to 
relieve ECA of this part of the job. 
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The problem as he sees it is to expand output 
of strategic materials abroad, rather than to exact 
repayment out of existing facilities. But he is 
finding that he can’t get Europe to expand output 
primarily for a short-term U.S. stockpiling pro- 
gram 

That's why ECAers keep talking up a new 
government agency to make purchase contracis 
for 10 or 20 years; that would guarantee a market 
for the extra production (BW-Sep.25’'48,p15). 


RUSSIA IS BUILDING UP dollar balances 
(BW-Dec.18'48,p16) by selling the U.S. more 
goods than this country permits it to buy here. One 
reason: to finance purchases of key commodities 
from sterling nations. 

Here’s how it is done: 

Russian *raders use the dollars to buy pounds 
sterling in New York from Danes, Norwegians, 
Americans—at discount prices ranging from $3.20 
to $3.80 per pound (official rate is $4.03). With 
the cheap sterling, Russia then buys tin, rubber, 
wool, and the like from Ceylon, Malaya, Australia. 

Result: The British are losing dollars they 
would otherwise earn for their pool. Also, the 
British find themselves—unwillingly—helping the 
Soviets build up their supply of strategic materials. 


DUTCH “POLICE ACTION” in Indonesia 
(page 101) threatens to kick back on U. S.-Euro- 
pean relations. Involved are plans for a security 
alliance between the U. S. and West Europe, and 
for armament lend-lease to friendly nations. 

You get this feeling particularly from influ- 
ential members of Congress—who, after all, will 
have to O. K. such schemes. They ask: How can 
we pledge aid to a nation which resorts to force 
in violation of the U. N.? 

The question could become serious in the 
forthcoming spring debate, unless there is a face- 
saving solution 

e 


© Two defeated Republicans—Sen. Cooper of Ken- 
tucky and Rep. Gwynne of lowa—are being talked 
for the G. O. P. vacancy on FTC. Truman's speci- 
fications: a hard-hitting Republican with a goveri 
ment-business background; someone not commie 
on delivered pricjng. . . . 

e ECA boss Hoffman has received more than 3,000 
telegrams and letters protesting his plan to aban- 
don the policy that assures U. S. ships at least 
half of Marshall Plan cargoes. 
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Nickel alloys are widely used for equipment in the edible 
oil industry. Shown above is the top of an extractor column 
in which oil is removed from cottonseed flakes. 


How the Edible Oil Industry 
helps improve Your dinner 


Some 3,000,000 tons of cottonseed, soybean, peanut and 
corn oil were produced by the nation’s edible oil mills dur- 
ing the past year... 

Part of America’s huge vegetable oil output is utilized 
in manufacturing the mayonnaise and salad dressings that 
add taste and nourishment to your dinner. And tons of 
these oils are used as basic ingredients in margarine and 
in shortening for baked goods. 

Operators of oil mills in the United States, along with 
designers and producers of equipment used in this industry, 
deserve great credit for important innovations that have 
improved quality and quantity of output. 


Time-honored mechanical methods of pressing oil from 
seeds and nuts are being augmented by new solvent extrac- 
tion methods. But whatever the methods used, corrosion- 
resistant materials have long helped the industry maintain 


product purity at every stage of edible oil processing. 


For years the technical staff of International Nickel has 


worked hand-in-hand with engineers, designers, metal- 
lurgists, research and production men in the edible oil 
industry on a wide range of metal problems. To this extent 
Inco has contributed to the continuing improvements in 
performance of processing equipment. 

Through this and comparable experience gained in tech- 
nical service throughout industry, International Nickel has 
accumulated a fund of useful information on the prop- 
erties, treatment, fabrication and performance of engineer- 
ing alloy steels, stainless steels, cast irons, brasses, bronzes, 
nickel silver, cupro-nickel and other alloys containing 
nickel. This information is yours for the asking. Write for 
“List A” of available publications. 


EMBLEM OF 








TRADE ware 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, ING, Sew xors sx: 
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a 
G-E SILICONE EMULSIONS _ 4 
CUT DIE CASTERS’ COSTS . Be 
—" 

When die casters use General Electric silicone Hi ES t 
emulsions as mold release agents they get 5 é 
smooth castings. These emulsions give eK 2 
easy release with a very thin film, reduce the — 
break-in time of new molds, and decrease the / 
down time required for cleaning cores and dies. 

4 aoe 





ilicones can he yp you 






Could you save labor, maintenance, and improve your 
manufacturing methods by using a chemically inert, tem- 
perature-resistant material? Then you'll want to explore the 
applications of General Electric silicones 

These amazing materials, characterized by their indiffer- 
ence to extremes of heat and cold, are constantly finding 
new uses throughout industry, extending design possibilities 
and facilitating production. General Electric silicone oils, 
for example, will not decompose in temperatures as high 
as 400 F. And they retain their viscosity even in cold as low 
as —90 F. General Electric silicone greases are proving’ to be 
superior lubricants lor plug cocks and, valves, because of 
their resistance to chemicals and heat. 

General Electric silicone rubber will not soften at 350 F, 
or become brittle at 10 F. It can be supplied in extruded 
shapes, in compression-molded sheets, or in paste form. G-E 
engineers will modify compounds to meet specific require- 
ments. And remember to investigate G-E silicone gum. 
Here’s a new raw material for rubber and compound manutacturers which will per- 
mit them to produce a rubber with new standards of chemical and heat resistance. 
WANT TO KNOW MORE ABOUT G-E SILICONES? Perhaps they can help with your pro- 
duction problem—or improve your products. Write for more information to: 


Section 33-1, Chemical Department, General Electric Company, Pittstield, 
Massachusetts. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


CD49-Q1 
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INCREASED OUTPUT of itigots and finished steel to record highs, plus some soft spots in demand, mean that . . . 


The Supply of Steel Is Getting Better 


First signs: weakening of gray-market prices; fewer con- 
version deals. Steel is still tight, but market heads toward normalcy. 


Ihe frantic demand for steel is sub- 
siding. Gray market prices are skidding. 
Conversion deals are less common. 

But steel is still not easy to get. 

e 100° Miracle—That’s the supply 
situation this week as the steel industry 
begins 1949 production at 100% of 
“ingot capacity’ —1948’s rated capacity, 
that is. (Actually, the official rated 
capacity is being moved up this week to 
a little over 96-million tons, reflecting 
an expansion of 1.8-million tons during 
the past year. ) 

This 100% miracle rate is one of 
the brightest spots in the industry to- 
day. Output estimates of 92-million 
tons of ingots and 66-million tons of 
finished products are now considered 
safe for 1949. Both of those would be 
record-breakers. Only a_ production 
paralysis caused by strikes seems capa- 
ble of upsetting those industry fore- 
casts. The current situation and the 


outlook for the future are both grounded 
on these factors: 

High-level operations all through the 
year are going to make the steel supply 
problem progressively less troublesome. 
By midyear, probably, gray markets will 
have faded out. Conversion deals (buy- 
ing unfinished steel at one mill, having 
it rolled at another) will be less popular. 
And, if business slacks off, even the 
long-awaited balance of supply and de- 
mand could occur before the end of 
1949. 

Further expansion of basic and finish- 
ing capacity will take place. During 
1949, steel furnace capacity will be en- 
larged by more than 2-million tons. More 
facilities for finishing steel in the form 
of sheets, strip, pipe, and other items 
are already scheduled for completion in 
1949 

Reduced buying by some customers 
—principally in the appliance field—is 


a sure thing. Peak sales periods for al- 
most all appliances were passed in the 
latter part of 1948. Lower production 
and sales will call for smaller supplies 
of steel. 

No big increases in demands for 
steel to fill quotas under government 
allocations are looked for. Practically 
all of the current programs will be con 
tinucd; a few new programs will be 
added. But monthly steel requirements 
for the allocation program should not 
greatly exceed 500,000 tons. 

Better material supplies will mak¢ 

peak operations of steel furnaces possi 
ble. There’s more scrap on tap today 
than at any time since prewar. Record 
stocks of iron ore are on hand. Coal 
stocks are also high. 
e More New Facilities—Although the 
steel-supply picture is getting a lot 
better, steel makers are not abandon 
ing plans to install new facilities and 
replace old ones. 

U.S. Steel Corp. disclosed plans 
this week to step up production at the 
Duluth (Minn.) works of its subsidiary, 
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American Steel & Wire Co. The basic 
capacity of that plant will be 
ibout 240,000 tons a year. 
program also calls for an 
addition of 300,000 tons to its rated 
ingot capacity by installation of new 
Bessemer converters in 1949 at National 
Tube Co., Lorain, Ohio. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. reafirmed its 
intention to continue its postwar con 
struction program. Last week it filed 
with the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission a registration statement cover- 
ing $50-million of bonds and 627,960 
shares of common stock.. It will spend 
the money to add facilities in its plants, 
and for development of raw material 


steel 
raised 25% 
Big Steel's 


properties 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. will 
start this vear to build a six-furnace 
open-hearth shop in Pittsburgh. These 
furnaces will mean a net increase of over 
400,000 tons -a vear in the ingot Ca 
pacity of J. & L.’s Pittsburgh works. 
e New High—All these expansions may 
not be net additions to capacity in the 
long run. Some older equipment will 
be retired. But new developments, such 
as the use of oxygen and top pressure 
blowing (BW —Nov.27'48,p69), — will 
raise the potential output of existing 
units 

The result will be a rated capacity, 
next vear higher than at anv time in 
American steelmaking history 
e Auto Supply Outlook—In 1949, the 
smaller drain on steel supplies by some 
users will be of benefit to other cus- 
tomers. The steel that an appliance 
maker does not take will be released to 
a manufacturer in another industry still 
hard pressed for steel. By and large, 
the automobile companies will get all 
of the steel that would otherwise have 
gone to producers of stoves, ranges, and 
other appliances 

This redistribution of finished steel 
among customers is counted on heavily 
to cut down buving pressure. It has 
been having an effect already on the 
gray market. Steel sheets, priced at the 
mil] at $80 a ton, are now selling on the 
gray market at about $170 a ton. Two 
months or more ago, the gray market 
quotation was about $275. 

It’s the, same story with conversion 
deals. Steel users will of course avoid 
paying conversion-deal premium charges 
—which may run to $100 a ton—if they 
fee] they stand a chance of getting what 
they want direct from one mill. 

e Toward Normaleyv—The end of the 
stec] shortage is not here vet. ‘That will 
come gradually. First, the gray mar- 
kets will disappear completely; then 
conversion deals will be abandoned: 
finally, normal steel merchandising will 
return. ‘The steel market now appears 
to be taking the first steps back to 
normalcy. A business recession of any 
considerable dimension will practically 
insure its get’ ~¢ there this year, ~ 
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Economists in Bull-Session 


American Economic Assn. discusses inflation, labor, mone- 
tary policies at annual meetings. One main conclusion: Inflationary 
pressure is slackening—at least temporarily. 


Every year, just after Christmas, the 
nation’s professional economists get to- 
gether for an exhaustive but dignified 
bull-session. 

These talks invariably wind up with 

conclusions that can have significance 
for your business—if you can figure out 
how to apply them. 
e No Solutions— Ihe 6]st annual meet 
ing of the American Economic Assn.- 
held last week in Cleveland—was fully 
as exhaustive as its predecessors 

Of course, no particular problems 
were solved. But, then, no one had set 
out to solve any. 

From the give-and-take of each panel 
discussion emerged this sort of compos 
ite of professional economic thinking 
on four major topics: 

Inflation. ‘The economists were al- 
most unanimous in their belief that the 
danger of further inflationary pressure 
has abated—at least temporarily. 

Paradoxically, they were more con- 
cemed about what the inflation-defla- 
tion situation may be six or eight years 
from now than about what may develop 
in the next six or eight months. ‘The 
cold war, of course, is the key; if it con- 











tinues, it will mean more increases in 
government spending, smaller allot 
ments of consumer goods. 

All agreed that the government 
should stand ready to act im case of a 
sudden, severe change in economic cli 
mate. But there was a lot of disagree 
ment as to the direction—and distance 
government should go. 

Generally, the feeling favored prepat 
ation for deflation—even at the risk of 
being caught off guard by further infla 
tion. ‘l'axation and spending were con 
sidered better than money manipulation 
in counteracting the swings of the busi 
ness cycle. But even this was labeled 
an imperfect instrument. 

Monetary policy. ‘here was a lot of 
disagreement over the place of mone 
tary policy—and the role of the lederal 
Reserve Board—in the postwar economic 
picture. 

Some speakers felt that the practice 
of supporting the price of government 
bonds would make the interest-rate 
structure so ngid that it could not ad 
just to prosperity and depression. 

In addition, dependence on ‘Treasury 
surpluses, used in debt retirement to 





Big Armature Reaches End of Tough Haul 


arrived in San Francisco on a special flat car. 
It took five days to move it to this specially 


Like Gulliver in the hands of the Lilliputians, 
this 355,000-Ib. armature was eased up and 
down the hills of San Francisco. Part of a 
new General Electric turbo-generator built 
for Pacific Gas & Electric Co., the armature 


built, 74-wheel trailer. And seven trucks— 
five pulling, two pushing—strained to move it 
along the route to the power station. 
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combat inflation, was condemned as un- 
sound. ‘The reasoning here is that it 
makes anti-inflationary policy subject to 
the vagaries of the budget. 

But in the minds of most of the 
economists, the question of federal re- 
serve policy—and of monetary policy in 
gencral—was considered somewhat aca 
demic. ‘lhe reason: Recent experience 
has shown that interest rates and open- 
market operations are not of first im- 
portance in directing the economy. 
liscal policy, with all its limitations, is 
far more significant. 

Government Controls. On the sur- 
face, there seemed to be more disagree- 
ment over this point than over any 
other raised at the meeting. But actu- 
ally the disagreement was more appat- 
ent than real. Of course, everybody 
deplored the use of controls for their 
own sake. Some, however, felt that the 
U.S. could never mobilize for war 
without them. 

Others—with the experience of the 
late war in mind—thought that méder- 
ite inflation would be a better means 
to get the economy switched to a war 
basis. If regulated through taxation and 
monetary policy, they felt, inflation 
would be more efficient in diverting 
goods from the civilian to the military 
sector. Three advantages were argued 
for allocating by price: 

(1) It involves no complex adminis- 
trative machinery. 

(2) It is more honest; controls delude 
the people into believing that gains in 
money income are real income gains. 

(3) It diminislges the difficulties of 
reconversion to a peacetime economy. 

But the advocates of moderate infla 
tion concede that it cannot be applied 
to a sudden emergency. So the question 
boils down to one of degree in timing 
If it should become necessary to go on 
1 war footing overnight, controls would 
be a must. For a drawn-out cold war, 
controls can be minimized, or possibly 
avoided entirely. 

In an intermediate situation, the 
economists would prefer to see set- 
asides, limitation orders, allocations, and 
rationing used in that order before price 
controls are imposed. 

Labor. Much of the discussion in this 
field centered about the prospects for 
compulsory arbitration. Here the fore- 
casters were by no means unanimous. 

Some saw an increasing trend toward 
government-imposed settlements. ‘The 
argument: The public has lost patience 
with those responsible for strikes in 
large-scale industries; it insists on speedy 
settlements. 

Others felt that greater use of volun- 
tary arbitration eould forestall govern- 
ment intervention. Where voluntary 
methods fail to halt emergency tie-ups, 
they suggested an injunction to grant 
time for mediation efforts. ‘The last re- 
sort should be government seizure. 
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Christmas Sales: Same as °47 


Good final week pulled stores out of a bad spot. Little 
distress selling expected; inventories are manageable. So re- 
percussions on business in general will be few. 


Retailers were going over their Christ- 
mas sales records this week, after a 
season that had given them their worst 
scare in who knows when. Most of 
them were relieved, but still shaken. 
‘They size up their situation about like 
this: 

Christmas sales were a big disappoint- 

ment. But they were not a disaster. 
Volume for the season as a whole was 
at least equal to 1947. And that means 
it was colossal by prewar standards. If 
retailers hadn’t been counting on a 
year-to-year gain of 10% or more, 1948 
Christmas sales would have looked 
wonderful to them. 
e Effect on Business—Most stores are 
starting the new vear feeling safe but 
cautious. So the November-December 
sales performance isn’t going to have 
much immediate effect on general busi- 
ness, one way or the other. It wasn’t 
bad enough to touch off a wave of in 
ventory liquidation and order cancella 
tion. On the other hand, it wasn’t good 
enough to strip the shelves and start 
retailers scrambling for goods. 

Had it not been for the last-minute 
buying rush, retailers would have had a 
far sadder story. All through November 
and carly December sales were well 
under the 1947 level. Plenty of poten- 
tial customers wandered through the 
stores. but they kept on walking when 
they looked at the price tags. Sales of 
heavy appliances fell off suddenly. 
Men’s clothing dragged. High-priced 
lines in general dropped farther and 
farther behind 1947. 

By mid-December, stores all over 

were marking down goods and pouring 
on extra promotion (BW-—Jan.1°49, 
p42). They also were canceling orders 
and trying desperately to cut inventories 
in the slow-moving lines. 
e Life Saver—The final week of the 
season pulled most stores through. 
Christmas week had five shopping days 
in 1948, against three in 1947. And 
during those two extra days retailers 
made up for lost time. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s tally of 
department-store sales in the week 
ended Dec. 25 showed a 32% jump 
over 1947. That put the four weeks 
ended with Christmas 4% over the pre- 
vious vear. The four weeks ended Dec. 
18 had been down 3%. The month of 
November was down 7%. 

e Clearances—F.ven though _ things 
turned out all right in the last chapter, 
retailers have had a bad scare. Some are 
coming out of the Christmas season 


with their inventories heavier than they 
like. Januaty clearances this year are 
going to be bigger than at any time since 
the start of the war. 

Besides the traditional white sales, 

stores are already taking markdowns on 
such things as men’s wear, furniture, 
and small appliances. Sunday’s papers 
were full of cut-price ads for women’s 
fur coats. A New York shoe chain has 
cut its higher-priced line $3 a pair. 
Crawford Clothes, which recently cut 
its men’s clothing prices 20% (BW — 
Oct.23'48,p24), has extended the cut 
to all the merchandise in its stores. 
e Talk—Fven so, the talk about post- 
Christmas bargains has been more ex- 
tensive than the bargains themselves 
Often the goods with cut prices are 
shelf-damaged or odd-size—the usual run 
of clearance items. Bargains on stand- 
ard goods aren’t too common, 

The fact is that most of the big stores 

came out of the season with their stocks 
in thoroughly manageable shape. The 
lag in sales started early enough to give 
evervone plenty of warning. Anxious 
store managers didn’t wait until after 
the holidays to mark down the lines 
that worried them. Consequently, the 
inventory troubles of the big operators 
are fairly minor. 
e Stock Statistics—Federal Reserve fig- 
ures for 296 large department stores 
show how cautious pre-Christmas in- 
ventory policy was. At the end of Oc- 
tober stocks were $1,058,000,000, about 
$145-million over 1947. At the end of 
November, stocks were $1,051,000,000, 
only $110-million above 1947. But the 
teal drop was in outstanding orders. 
The 296 stores cut their orders from 
$507-million at the end of October to 
$385-million at the end of November. 
A year ago, the end of November figure 
was $605-million. Thus, there is just 
that much less merchandise backed up 
on shelves now. 

For the big stores, there will be some 
liquidation this January. But the re- 
tailers will be in control of the situation; 
there will be little or no distress selling. 
e Small Retailers’ Position—Some of the 
smaller operators, however, may not 
have been so fast on their feet. And if 
they were not, they probably are in 
trouble now. A man who planned on 
topping 1947 by a wide margin is likely 
to have an uncomfortable load of mer 
chandise on his shelves today. And in 
the present market, the only way he can 
move his stocks out is to mark down 
his price. 
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$5-Million Loss: 
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Lightning touched 


$700,000 Loss: off blaze in 


of John Bressmer Co., Springfield, IIL. 


store 
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Fire still ranks among the top hazards 
of American Last flame 
and smoke destroyed $275-million worth 
of property in the U.S. Canad 
There were 275 fires which resulted in 


losses. of ? 


Dusiness. veal 


and 


than $250,000 each (88 
iused damages of more than $1-million 
each Phat was 73 more big fires than 
n 1947. In all, 
1 toll of 


manufacturing plants, 


Mor;°e 


these “big” fires took 


$150-million in damages to 


warehouses, stores, 


ind hote 

\nd in most cases, the fires were traced 
to causes that with a little care could 
have been avoided 

So reported the National Fire Protec 
tion Assn. last week in its vear-end 
view. Pointing its finger at management, 
the association laid much of the blam« 
m lack of automatic protective equip 
nent. Loo many companies, it said, were 
willing to gamble on higher imsurance 


yremiums as substitutes for the high costs 


# installing modern fire prevention 
equipment This was true even where 
pul facilities were “recognized as in 


idequat 

e $5-Million Fire— Ihe f 
vear, in damage done, was at FE. J. Br 
& Son indy in Chicag 


Sept 7 a starch-dust flash — fire 
t] iused 17 cas 
| 


worst fire ¢ 
factory 
through tl int, 


ind left a trail of 


he other 87 


ie pl 
| i sh 
So-million in d 


Sl-million fires were 





Spontaneous combustion of starch dust touched off this blaze at Brach candy factory in Chicago. Combustible 
materials, says National Fire Protection Assn., should be stored so as to minimize destruction in any single fire 


Big Fires Cost Industry $150-Million 


divided this way: 29 in metal-working 
plants, 17 in food processing, 14 in wood 
working, 6 in chemicals, 5 in textiles, + i1 
paper products. ‘The rest were scattered 
through other industries 

e Familiar Story—In case after case, the 
recited — twice-told 


issociation’s report 


tales 

At Majestic Co., Huntington, Ind., a 
spark from an electric spot welder ignited 
tank of naptha-thinned pai 
In a whoosh, the plant was on fire. Some 
of the wouldn’ 


work, the 


2 ] 


1 2UU-gal 


} 


wutomatic sprinklers 


because of r¢ 


lation 
pairs on a broken fitting 
In Durham, N. C., 


house of Colonial Stores, Inc 


ISsoc SdvVs, 


1 huge food ware 
: 
burned 


firemen stood helplessly by for lack of 
wate! 

Seven warehouses went up ino smoke 
ind suffered damages of more than $] 
million, Principle causes: inflammable 


liquids, defective heating and_ lighting! 


systems. 


@ Open Stairwells—Three of the 35 mer- 


cantile fires on the “big” list resulted in| 
damages of more than $]-million Lhe 
most serious was in Laramie, Wyo. Nine 
buildings were gutted in the business 
section as fire swept up open stairwells 
and elevator shafts. On an early May 


morming in Springfield, Ill., a bolt of 
lightning struck the John Bressmer Co. 
that leaped 


store. It touched off a blaze th 
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ible 
fire 








$500,000 Loss: 


in 1948 





Fire of “ 


through unprotected floor openings, and 
swept through inflammable stocks. ‘Votal 
came to $/00,000. 

Only one category of business came in 
for what amounted to praise. Hotelmen, 
the association said, have evidently wised 
up since their disastrous siege of fires in 
1946. Due to fre protection and_ pre 
vention devices, none of the 1948 hotel 
fires was as bad as those of 1946. 

e Prevention Rules—lhe National 
Protection Assn., a nonprofit organiza 
tion with headquarters in Boston, pub 

shes and circulates thousands of pam 
) industry on fire protection 

Most of them stress common- 
suggestions like these 


damage 


lire 


phicts 

every veal 

SCTISC 

AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS, and fire detec- 
tion devices, are among the best-proved 
means for containing blazes 

PIRI both vertical and horizontal, 
ire “musts” in all industrial buildings. 

PLANT FIRE DEPARTMENTS should be set 
up, trained, and equipped with tools 
for manual fire-fighting. 

“No SMOKING” rules should be enforced 
in all hazardous and semihazardous 
areas. C smoking is a 
fire threat. 

GOOD WATCHMEN are essential 
yf dollars arc veal 
over-age emplovees are made watchmen 

are not 


SLOPS, 


ircless major 


Millions 


lost every becaus¢ 


when management decides the 
eficient enough for other work. 
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undetermined origin” 
ened assembly line at Ford Rouge piant 


left black- 


} 
t 


$1-Million Loss: 


caein 8 Bt 


mart, ih j 





Flames whipped by 45-mile gale leveled 
this entire business block in Laramie, Wyo. 











Human Loss: 


Thousands are killed 
in industrial fires eve 





or injured (like this employee of Brach Co. 


ty year. This damage is incalculable 
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Button Your Lip 


ls your phone line being 
tapped by a competitor? If it is 
you may never know it—thanks 
to new methods. 


Better be careful what you say over 

the telephone if you want to guard your 
trade secrets. Latest wire-tapping tech- 
niques make it almost impossible to tell 
whether there is an unwelcome third 
party to your private conversations. 
e Finch’s Testimony—That’s what a 
communications expert told a commit- 
tee of New York City criminal lawyers 
that is investigating wire tapping in 
New York state. ‘The expert: William 
G. H. Finch, president of Finch Tele- 
communications, who served in wartime 
naval intelligence. 

Businessmen would do well to note 

his testimony, for other evidence given 
the committee has indicated that the 
use of wire tapping for business. pur- 
poses is spreading. Little can be done 
about it under state or federal laws, un- 
less you catch the tapper in the act. And 
the committee takes this’ aspect so se- 
riously that it will devote further hear- 
ings to it 
e Easy to Rig—Finch showed the com- 
mittee two types of equipment that can 
pick up phone conversations from a 
distance, without physically cutting in 
on telephone wires. One was an in- 
duction coil, sold in radio stores for 
about $4.85, Finch said this could pick 
up conversations through a wall, or even 
is far as 30 ft. away. 
e Check Credentials—Finch also im- 
plied that a businessman might do well 
to check the credentials of telephone 
repairmen \ good electrician in the 
pay of a competitor could of course 
“put the tap” on your wires in this way. 
He could also substitute for the phone 
on your desk another one equipped with 
1 device that picks up conversations any- 
where in the room—whether or not the 
receiver is off the hook. 

According to Finch, there is no re- 
liable way of telling when your phone 
is being tapped by indirect methods. 
You might notice a weakening in the 
voice of the party you are calling—if the 
tapper didn’t do his job right. Of course, 
when a tapper cuts directly into vour 
line, you might hear a click and a weak- 
ening of the other party’s voice. But 
Finch told the committee that “‘a direct 
tap belongs to the horse-and-buggy 
davs.” 

e Little You Can Do—He told the com- 
mittee that anvone with access to tele- 
phone lines—an apartment-house super- 
intendent or night watchman, for in- 
stance—could entertain himself by tap- 
ping wires directly with a headphone 
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set, costing about $1.25. In early New 
Deal days, he said, a Washington watch- 
man was once detected listening thus 
to White House conversations. 

The telephone company takes a 
hands-off attitude on wire tapping. — If 
you should happen to suspect your line 
's being tapped, the company will check 
it and remove the tap, if they find one. 
But that’s all they can do for you. You 
can complain to the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, but don’t expect 
much. 


Florida Beckons 


Tourists are streaming in 
by auto, train, and plane, but 
they aren't spending so freely 
as in last few years. 


When the season along south Flor- 
ida’s gold coast gets off to a slow start, 
local businessmen pull out an old chest- 
nut: ‘“There’s nothing wrong that a 
good blizzard up North wouldn't cure.” 

This week, hotelmen, merchants, and 

roadhouse keepers were pretty sure that 
the North’s bad weather would bring 
the tourists down, all right. They ex- 
pect to see just as many bodies sun 
ning on Miami Beach and Palm Beach 
as last season. But it was beginning to 
look as if the glitter would be furnished 
by dimes instead of $10 bills. 
e Business Index—What makes the 
condition of business in Florida of in- 
terest far beyond the state borders is 
this: The postwar resort boom has set 
up Florida as almost an index of 
the public’s ability—and  willingness— 
to spend freely. 

So far this season—even though reser- 
vations may be hard to get for the most 
popular winter weeks—the signs are cleat 
that the nervous-money days of the im- 
mediate postwar era are gone. 
® Omens—Some of the signs: In the 
first 18 days of its season, ‘Tropical Park 
racetrack lost $100,000. Crowds turned 
out, but only the $2 windows did much 
business. Reservations at hotels in the 
Miami Beach area were reported down 
by as much as 30% from last year, 


which itself was a dud—by 1946's 
standards. In Palm Beach they were 
reported down 20% to 30%. Hotel 


men were talking in terms of a six-week 
season—against the usual 10. 

But there is a bright side to the pic- 
ture, too. Florida businessmen prefer 
to talk about that. 

e Here They Come—Tourists may 
watching their money, but thev are a1 
riving. Fort Lauderdale reports that 
garbage collections (a local index of 
the tourist situation) have increased 
32% over the same period last vear. 
south Flonda communities 


be 


Several 


say autos were streaming in bumper to 
bumper. 

Rail and air traffic is up, too. De 
mand for Pullman space was so great 
in early December that railroads ser 
ing Florida put their winter schedules 
on two days early. The Atlantic Coast 
Line R. R. reported that, up to this 
week, its passenger loadings out of New 
York had already run 7% ahead of last 
year’s. 

Eastern Air Lines’ passenger bookings 

were running ahead of last season’s by 
20%; but it attributed part of the gain 
to a greater number of flights being 
available. 
e Added Accommodations—To Miami 
Beach, especially, this news was hearten 
ing. The town figures it needs at least 
45,000 more tourists this season than 
last to keep its living quarters filled 
week after week. That’s because some 
1,800 new hotel rooms and 940 new 
apartment units have been added. 

Room rates—even with the increased 
supplv—are holding fairly steady. You 
can get some accommodations at $6 to 
$12 a day. But more than 100 beach 
hotels are charging $18 a day and up. 
e Who Gets Business—In general, ho- 
tels in the best reservation situation 
are those that have been under the 
same management for several seasons 
That's due to their high percentage of 
repéat business. Also, newer hotels 
who have hired managers with a fol 
lowing report pretty good bookings 

But brand-new hotels, and hotels 
that have changed management fre 
quently (120 hotels changed hands in 
the first two postwar seasons) are not 
doing so well. ‘That’s because many 
of the new hotels were opened by op 
erators eager to turn a quick dollar. 
Since they weren’t out to set up a 
steady clientele, they charged all the 
trafic would bear the first season,, then 
sold out. 
e¢ Competition—T'o keep the tourists 
coming many Florida businessmen are 
using more advertising and promotion. 
Miami Beach trebled its promotional 
advertising for October, November, and 
December. 

Most resort operators are well aware 
that from now on there will be in- 
creased competition for winter tourists’ 
dollars, which had few places to go 
other than Florida during and just 
after the war. The return of transat 
lantic travel is one factor. So are winter 
cruises. So is the growth of Mexican 
and Caribbean resorts. ‘Transportation 
to the West Coast is easier. 

But no matter how good things a 
compared to prewar days, Florida 1 
sort businessmen—from papaya juicc 
vendors on Biscayne Boulevard to ex 
clusive shopkeepers at Palm Beach 
will alwavs shed a tear over the passing 
of the 1946 season—which they would 
much prefer to hold up as a norm. 
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SENATOR FROM WYOMING Joseph C. O’Mahoney: In the 81st Congress he will be... 


New Deal Policy Man 


An interview with Sen. O'Mahoney. His thinking, in the joint 
economic committee, will guide the Administration's domestic 
legislation. He favors a regulated, but not a controlled, economy. 


Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney, of Wyo- 
ming, is the new chairman of the Joint 
Cominittee on the Economic Report— 
a committee which will have a major 
influence on the economic program of 
the new New Deal. Indeed, O’Ma- 
honey, more than any other single con- 
gressman, will determine how much of 
that program becomes law. 

Just what is O’Mahoney up to? What 
ire his politics? Is he out to put busi- 
ness under government control, a 
charge frequently made? Or is he, as he 
contends, only pointing a way for busi- 
ness to escape regimentation, and for 
the capitalistic system to survive? 

[his week, BUSINESS WEEK went to 
the senator himself for the answers. 
Here is a verbatim account of that inter- 
view, which goes squarely to the heart 
of those questions: 


Q. When Sen. Taft was chairman of 
the joint economic committee, he felt 
the committee’s job was to point out 
ways of correcting any dips or spirals 
that might develop in the economy. 
What is vour attitude toward the broad 
role of the committee? 

A. We should be preventive as well 
as corrective in our outlook. I favor 
action before a depression takes place, 
not afterward. ‘The present uncertain- 
ties are a direct result of failure of the 
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committee and of Congress to follow a 
preventive and constructive course dur- 
ing the last session. 

Q. What do you think should have 
been done? 

A. Congress should have carried out 
a substantial part of the President's 
recommendations, And the Democratic 
Party now must do it. 

Q. What do you see as the most 
basic problem facing Congress? 

A. We cannot allow the economy to 
be directed by the managers of big 
business. By necessity, they must think 
first of the interests of their own units. 
Chat takes their full time. ‘The experts 
of U.S. Steel don’t have timé to think 
of problems of American Telephone & 
elegraph, and neither is prepared to 
study the impact of the economy on a 
railroad or a big publishing company. 

Q. So you think government must 
take a hand? 

A. [he preservation of the mass mar- 
ket for business is the greatest problem 
before government. Industry can’t pre- 
serve it because self-protection raises 
prices, reaps profits, and all the while 
purchasing power begins to drop, away. 
It won't do any good for business to 
try. to protect itself if the policies it 
follows promote depression. 


Q. What practices do you mean? 





A. Just what I’ve indicated—the prac- 
tices of the giant corporations attempt- 
ing to protect themselves in a world 
economic crisis in which we all must be 
protected, and in which, if the capital- 
istic system is to be preserved, it must 
be preserved here by making it capable 
of protecting the interests of all. We 
all have to prosper together or we'll all 
crash together. 

. Are there going to be priorities 
and allocations controls this year? 

A. It looks to me as if we will need 
them, certainly in steel. Allocations 
must be made in the public interest 
and not in the interest of the producers. 


Q. Would you put 
prices, too? 

A, I introduced a bill last year which 
provided that, when most production 
of a material, say steel, is in the hands 
of small groups, there would be a cool- 
ing-off period before the planned price 
increase would go into effect. There 
wouldn’t be any agency putting on a 
ceiling price, but I believe the publicity 
any planned price increase would get 
would have beneficial results. 

Q. What about government partici- 
pation in a steel expansion program, 
such as the Murray bill provides? 

A. There might be a need for it if 
we don’t find a way for independent 
business to live in this economy. But 
there’s a larger responsibility. We've 
got the materials, the ingenuity, the 
skills, to demonstrate to the world that 
the capitalistic system can be. stable 
without boom and bust. What we need 
is the will to do it. 

Q. In your opinion, what obstacle is 
there to the “will to do it’’? 

A. Fear on the part of business. 
Business ought to get over the notion 
that every suggestion to gear the gov- 
ernment to modern technology is hos- 
tile to them. It is not. Reforms such as 
I outline would stabilize profits as well 
as prices; would benefit stockholders as 
well as workers. Business is a victim of 
fear; and for no sound reason. 

Q. What is your view on reimposi- 
tion of an excess-profits tax? 

A. I believe that excess profits result- 
ing largely from great demand built up 
during the war ought to bedr a propor- 
tionate share of the cost of government. 

Q. What rates and what exemptions 
would you provide? 

A. I do not want a return to the war- 
time formula. Any tax bill, whether it 
is levied against excess profits as meas- 
ured against profits during a given base 
period or whether graduated rates are 
imposed, should provide incentive for 
competitive local business. It should 
encourage nonafhliated businesses. 


restraints on 


Q. Some labor people have been say- 
ing that corporations are retaining too 
much of their profits, that there should 
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be a stiffer tax on undistributed profits. 
Do you think so? 

A, Such a tax, and many other inci- 
dental restraints on business, are in- 
evitable unless we take the clear road 
I've suggested. But they would cause 
more confusion than we have now. 

Q. Do you think it does any harm if 
business retains a large part of its 
prohts? 

A. So far as big business is con- 
cerned, they have been plowing back in 
capital expenditures from 50% to 75% 
ot their actual profits, so that they have 
become independent of investment mar- 
kets. Security dealers and investment 
brokers complain of lack of risk capital. 
Insurance companies administering the 
savings of the people have no interest in 
fiscal needs of any business which re- 
quires less than $250,000. 

Q. What is the result? 

A. You have a situation in which big 
business in its passion for security 1s 
becoming bigger, and the opportunities 
for little business are becoming more 
precarious 

Q. You often talk of a law requiring 
federal charters for corporations en- 
gaged in interstate commerce; just what 
is your plan? 

A. We are living in an era of organ- 
ized, corporate economy. It is domi- 
nated by huge national organizations 
engaged in interstate and foreign com 
merce. Yet they operate under a charter 
issued by the states, which have no 
to regulate interstate and foreign 
(hat power, under the con 

There 
Congress 


powe! 
COMMCIcee 
stitution, belongs to Congress. 
fore, the plan is to have 

rather than state legislatures determine 


the powers of national corporations. 

Q. Then your proposal would make 
corporations answerable to the federal 
government? 

A. A federal law ought to define the 
powers, responsibilities, and authonity 
of such corporations; fix responsibilities 
of the officers and directors, particularly 
their responsibility for any monopolistic 
practice which they initiate and carry 
through: and establish the standards of 
corporate activity, to which, in the pub 
lic interest, they should comply. 


In a nutshell, vou want to bring 
corporations under statutory 
rules and regulations, laid down by Con 
gress. ‘That would mean more govern 
ment control of business, wouldn't it? 

A. No. History shows that the dis- 
cietionary powers of the federal govern 
ment have expanded because we have 
not had such a federal charter law. My 
conviction is that we can avoid not 
only monopolistic practices and concen 
tiation of economic power, but we can 
also set business organizations free from 
interference by govern- 
ment, and at the same time stimulate 
the development of little and local busi- 


interstate 


discretionary 
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ness if we have a federal charter statute. 

Q. If your proposal would set busi- 
ness free, as you say, why would any 
corporation oppose your plan? 

A. Business has been blind to the 
distinction between regulation and con- 
trol. 

Q. What is the difference? 

A. Regulation is the power to lay 
down definite rules of procedure, within 
which the regulated enterprise may 
operite freely. It is a power government 
must have—and always has had. Control 
is much more detailed. It is the power 
a discretionary government exercises, 
and frequently is not prescribed in any 
rules. 

We can eliminate all confusion by a 
specific statute. There would be estab- 
lished standards of responsibility. ‘The 
corporations—and their competitors— 
would know exactly what they can and 
cannot do. And violators would not be 
tried before some board or commission; 
they would be tried in the courts. 

Q. How does a charter law compare 
with a bill such.as the O’Mahoney- 
Kefauver bill that would prohibit merger 
of physical assets of corporations? 

A. They represent two different ap- 
proaches. The bill you mention author- 
izes the Federal ‘Trade Commission to 
say when a corporate merger through 
the acquisition of corporation stocks or 
assets should be prohibited as monopo 
listic. I have introduced this measure 
because it seems to me essential to stop 
trend of monopolistic 
preserve d 


the — steady 
mergers if we are to 
competitive, capitalistic system. 

Q. How would your charter bill han- 
dle the problem? , 

A. A federa! charter law, instead of 
giving these powers to a government 
agency, would take away the corporate 
power to act in the manner defined in 
the law as against the public interest. 
For example, the charter law could 
limit a corporation's power to expand 
after that corporation had acquired, sav, 
40% of an industry. 

Q. But isn’t all this just New Deal 
reform for reform’s sake? 

A. During the last 16 vears, business 
has been making the mistaken assump 
tion that expansion of the federal gov 
emment was solely a manifestation of 
the New Deal. Growth of the federal 
government has been taking place for 
more than 50 years, under Republican 
as well as Democratic auspices. It has 
been the result of the con- 
centration of industrv. 

As business grows more national in 
scope, the people turn to Washington 
for protection You can see it in the 
bill introduced last year—by a Republi 
can, by the way—to set up a new federal 
bureau to contro] the oil industry as a 
result of the oil-distribution trouble of 
last winter. 


free, 


inevitable 


Waltham Closes 


Old U. S. watch company, 
out of working capital, shuts 
its doors. RFC loan would permit 
it to reopen. 


lor years, the American watch and 
clock industry has battled Swiss com 
petition for the privilege of keeping the 
U.S. market on time. But this weck 
one of the top American contenders was 
out of the fight, at least for a few 
rounds. Waltham Watch Co., oldest 
of the U.S. watchmakers, filed volun- 
tary petition for reorgenization and 
closed down its plant near Boston at 
the first of the year. 

Waltham isn’t the only company to 

feel a squeeze. U.S. ‘Time Corp. at 
Waterbury, Conn., has laid off 2,000 of 
its 3,200 workers. And Elgin National 
Watch Co. at Elgin, Ill., has cut its 
work week from 44 hours to 40. 
e Troubles—But Waltham has some 
financial troubles that are peculiarly its 
own. In addition, the industry hints, 
that company has let its styles get out- 
dated and its selling campaign run 
down. 

From 1923 to 1944, Waltham was 
controlled by Frederick C. Dumaine, 
the New England financier who re- 
cently got a controlling interest in the 
New Haven railroad (BW —Jul.24'45, 
p50). Since Dumaine, the management 
has changed twice. Somewhere along 
the way, the company let itself get pain 
fully short of working capital. 

On Novy. 30, Waltham had current 
assets of $5,694,755, but only $337,151 
was cash. Current liabilities came to 
$3,976,557. By mortgaging its plant 
and equipment, the company coaxed 
another $1.5-million from the banks 
that held its notes. But that was all 
So at the end of the year there was 
nothing to do but let the courts takc 
over. Now the company hopes to qual 
ifv for a loan from the Reconstruction 
l‘inance Corp. 

e Record Business—Meanwhile, other 
clock and watch companies have been 
chalking up record postwar business in 
spite of Swiss competition. Elgin 
figures its sales in 1948 at about $27- 
million, against $22-million in 1947 
Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
thinks final figures will show 1948 the 
best vear on record for dollar volum« 
and near a record for unit sale 

Waltham, Hamilton, and Elgin call 
themselves the only yportant Ameri- 
can manufacturers of jeweled watches. 
e Imports—Before the war, imports of 
Swiss movements. ran about 2-million 
to 3-million a vear. In 1947 and 1948 
imports have been running at a rate of 
7-million a veat OTe, 
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Sure, We’ve Got Steel, But... 


Sure, we’ve got steel—tons of it. Many kinds and 
shapes, thousands of sizes. 

But we’ve got trouble, too—and plenty of it! We 
haven’t got enough of the particular kinds of steel 
that everybody seems to want. That’s simply be- 
cause more people want more steel these days than 
ever before. 

We certainly wish there was more we could do 
about it. We can offer you many steel products such 
. ready to 
ship right now, though all sizes are not always avail- 


as stainless, alloys, mechanical tubing . . 


able. And when we can’t ship exactly what you want, 
we'll do our best to find something that will work out 
just as well. 


On the hard-to-get items we may have to ask you to 
call again. But remember, our stocks turn over quickly. 
Kinds and sizes gone today may be here tomorrow. So, 
next time you need steel from stock, check your nearest 
Ryerson plant. 


Principal Products 


BARS—Carbon & alloy, hot 
rolled & cold finished 


STAINLESS—Allegheny metal 
plates, sheets, bars, etc. 


STRUCTURALS — Channels, 
angles, beams, etc. 


PLATES—Sheared & U. M., 
Inland 4-Way Floor Plate 


TUBING— Seamless & welded 
mechanical & boiler tubes 


SHEETS —Hot & cold rolled, 
many types & coatings 


MACHINERY & TOOLS—For metal working 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, 


Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


RYERSON STEEL 








Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 81 of a Series. 


Collectors’ treasure... 
Wedgu ood’s famous copy 
of the Portland Vase. 
Completed in 1790, the 
Wedgu ood replica 
reproduc ed every detail 
of the bas-relie/s 

with astonishing fidelity. 








Connoisseur of quality. 


Wedgwood chooses STRATHMORE 
L 








For over three hundred years the name Wedgwood has been 
associated with the art of making pottery. Throughout the 
world Wedgwood Ware is prized for its beauty of design and 
magnificent craftsmanship. Obviously the Wedgwood letter- 


head must be unusually suggestive of quality and prestige. So, 


obviously, Wedgwood uses Strathmore for its letterhead. 


If your current letterhead paper fails to do your firm justice, 
you will do well to have your letterhead supplier submit new 


designs on expressive Strathmore papers. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond, Strathmore W riting. 


MAKERS 
| 4 4 PAPERS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 








Manufacturers’ sales during November 
equaled those for October on a daily 
basis. Commerce Dept. says they came 
to $18.2-billion—10% better than No 
vember, 1947. Inventories totaled $31.1 
billion, up $3.5-billion in a year’s time. 


s 
More T'V tubes are due this spring. 
Owens-Illinois will convert its Colum- 
bus glass-block plant to manufacture of 
tube envelopes. Will employ 1,000, 
produce 6-million bulbs annually. 

° 
New construction put in place during 
1948 hit $17.6-billion. ‘That’s 26% bet 
ter than the previous (1947) record. 
Government experts predict a new dol- 
lar high of $18.7-billion in 1949, 

o 
Prophecies: Charles F.. Wilson says G.E. 
will maintain its 1949 sales volume at 
the 1948 record level ($1.6-billion) but 
dip in some lines . . . Henry Ford II 
thinks that Ford’s 1949 production will 
be slightly better than it was last year 
(1,152,600 vehicles). 

ry 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue has al- 
most closed that income-tax loophole 
opened up by Amos ’n’ Andy (BW- 
Dec.4'48,p21). It is making Jack Benny 
pay income tax on proceeds from sale 
of his show to C.B.S. for $4-million. 
Says B.I.R.: “Proposals of radio artists 
and others to obtain compensation for 
personal services under the guise of sales 
of property cannot be regarded as com 
ing within the capital gains provisions 
of the . . . code.” 

e 
Airline losses for 1948 will turn out to 
be only about a third of 1947’s—about 
$6.7-million vs. $21.8-million. And the 
Air Transport Assn. thinks that CAB’s 
recent airmail rate boosts (retroactive 
may nearly wipe out that loss. 

© 
Studebaker factory list prices on 1949 
cars and trucks are up $25 to $60—1.3% 
to 3.5% over 1948 


e 
Interest rate cn G.I. loans will stay 
where it is (4%) for at least a while 
longer. VA administrator Carl R. Gray, 
Jr., could raise it to 44% (BW-—Sep.11 
'48,p23). But he won't. 

a 
Mergers: McGraw Electric has ac- 
quired two appliance makers—Manning 
Bowman and Bersted Mfg.—through an 
exchange of stock . . . Pennsylvania- 
Dixie Cement has added 1.4-million 
bbl. to its annual capacity by purchasing 
all the assets and properties of West 
Penn Cement . . . Two pioneers in bath- 
room and kitchen plumbing—Universal 
Sanitary Mfg. and Rundle Mfg.—will be- 
come Universal-Rundle Corp. 
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OUD think “not a creature was stirring, not 
even a mouse’. But you’re wrong. A modern 
home is never “off duty”... not even at 4 A.M. 


thanks to the electronic age. 


Let a cold blast come out of the North—instantly the 
oil burner snaps into life. Let something go wrong 
with the night light—the household circuit-breaker 
steps into action, preventing a fire. Perishable foods 
are protected in the refrigerator, where the proper 
temperature range is automatically controlled. The 


phone is always ready to speak in an emergency. 


r ’ a - 
j he unfailing action of these modern safeguards and 
conveniences depends on the durability of a tiny but 


all-important part in each appliance... the Contact. 


Contacts open and close electrical circuits. And they 


are made of special metal alloys that are marvels of 


strength and conductivity. Contacts must stand the 
shock of electrical loads and physical impact over 
long periods, and in some appliances operate millions 


of times with absolute dependability. 


Mallory pioneered in the development of modern 
contacts and contact materials which helped make 
possible our “‘automatie age”. Mallory is truly known 
*, Devoted to a precision 


as “Contact Headquarter 
ideal and constantly seeking the better way for more 
has become synonymous 


than 30 years, lallory”’ 


with the words, ‘modern metallurgy”. 

In metallurgy, electronics and electrochemistry, 
Mallory has amassed a vast storehouse of knowledge 
and ability. Many of the things that 
done” have been done by Mallory engineers. If you 


“couldn't be 


have a problem of design or production that is within 


the scope of Mallory *s interests, let Mallory look into it. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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ELECTRIC IRON BY GENERAL MILLS, INC.— ELECTROPLATED WITH UDYLITE EQUIPMENT 


THE KIND OF 'FINISH" THAT WINS A SALES RACE 


There’s Eye-Appeal and Buy-Appeal in the Udylite-Plated 
Finish on the New General Mills ‘‘Tru-Heat’’ Electric Iron 


, Es meer our! t ' rT 
f j weer )« 
Fd aceaaal | 
San wi i : 
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| This Udylite Fully Automatic Plating 
Machine applies quality finishes at high 
| speed to General Mills’ new irons 








PIONEER OF A BETTER WAY IN PLATING... 


TESTED SOLUTIONS © TAILORED EQUIPMENT 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL IN METAL FINISHING 


The gleaming beauty of a product can 
bring a gleam to a lady’s eyes that 
says: “I'll take that one!’ And in this 


' seemingly trifling reaction a sales race 


can be won—new markets captured— 


. New products solidly entrenched on 


the American scene. 


General Mills put its best into this new 
electric iron—then relied on Udylite 
plating equipment to put “the best’ 
on the outside. Flawless, mirror-bright 
finishes of great durability are applied 
at mass-production speeds by Udylite 
Automatic Plating Machines. While 
actually reducing production time and 


costs, superior finishes are achieved as 
these precision built machines pro- 
vide continuous plating to laboratory - 
exactness. 


Have you a product which must pass 
the customer’s double-edged test of 
basic merit and beauty? Then look to 
Udylite, as so many leading companies" 
have done, and send your product to 
market with “the kind of finish that 
wins a sales race’. Call in a Udylite 
Technical Man—let him analyze your 
requirements and make recommend- 
ations. No obligation whatever. The 
Udylite Corporation, Detroit 11, Mich. 


THE 


Udylite 


CORPORATION 
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MORE ROAD WORK lies ahead to bring highways up to snuff. States are asking .. . 


How Bad Are Our Roads? 


Much worse than people realize, state reports indicate. To 
do an over-all job on U. S. highways would take close to $40-billion. 
Systematic street-by-street surveys show how the job can be done. 


The highways of the United States 
stand high on the list of civilian war 
casualties. The public—and the legis- 
lators—are only now beginning to learn 
just how badly the roads were hit by 
the long years when road construction 
was at a standstill (BWW —Jul.31°48,p22). 
e Record Outlay—Something is being 
done about it. This week, the Public 
Roads Administration reported that 
state agencies awarded contracts total- 
ing well over $1.1-billion for all classes 
of road work during 1948. All road 
and street work for the year cost just 
over $3-billion, according to a year-end 
report from Automobile Mfrs. Assn. 
This figure, says A.M.A., and the whop- 
ping $3.4-billion that U.S. motorists 
paid out in special taxes, were both 
records. But they're still just a drop in 
a very large bucket. 

Rough estimates a year ago suggested 
that it might cost something like $20- 
billion to put just the 500,000-mile 
federal-aid system into shape to carry 
trafic with reasonable efficiency. 

e $40-Billion Deficiency—In recent 
months, more precise information has 
been coming through. It indicates that 
the figure is closer to $40-billion if you 
include all our roads and streets. Over 
the next 20 years, most states would 
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have to spend half as much again each 
year as they have available now—just to 
correct the deficiencies. 

e Surveys Tell—The precise information 
is coming from detailed state-by-state 
surveys. In all, 18 state legislatures 
will get these surveys and act upon 
them. Reports are already in from five 
states. 

California was the first to attack the 
problem on a systematic, street-by-street 
basis. ‘Two years ago a fact-finding 
committee of the state legislature 
brought out a report recommending a 
$2-billion, 10-year program. Against 
bitter opposition, the program became 
law 12 months later. 

Seventeen other states have under- 
taken similar studies, or made steps in 
that direction. ‘The latest to hand its 
report to the legislature is Kansas. Last 
month the Kansas Highways Fact-Find- 
ing Research Committee recommended 
a 20-year program to meet $957-million 
of accumulated needs on streets, roads, 
and bridges. 

e Latest Report—Kansas’ 1947 legisla- 
ture created the committee. ‘wo mem- 
bers came from the Senate, two from 
the House, 18 were appointed by the 
governor from all sections of the state. 
Thus, from the start, the committee 








True « False? 


IT PAYS TO KNOW IF YOU 
DO BUSINESS IN N.Y. STATE 


B. You'll find 95 per cent of the various 
types of our nation’s industries rep- 
resented in New York State. 
True ( ) False ( ). 


2. Twenty cents out of every dollar 
spent in the United States for busi- 
ness, personal and repair services 
goto N. Y. State business establish- 
ments. True ( ) False ( ). 


3. There is one state-wide banking 


organization in New York State. 


True ( ) False ( ). 


True...right down the line! And the 
one state-wide banking organization 
in this market —the world’s richest 
—is Marine Midland. When you open 
an account with the Marine Midland 
Trust Company of New York, you 
save time and money. Its state-wide 
coverage speeds collection of checks 
and drafts. And Marine Midland’s 
intimate knowledge of local business 
conditions can serve you in count- 
less ways. 


Marine Midland Banks serve... 









Buffalo Jamestown 
New York City Johnson City 
— Lackawanna 
Adams Lockport 
Albion Malone 
Alexandria Bay Medina 
Antwerp Middleport 
Attica Niagara Falls 
Avon North Tonawanda 
Batavia Nyack 
Binghamton Oswego 
Copenhagen Palmyra 
Corinth P’ ES 
Cortland Roche 
Depew 
East Aurora 
East Rochester 
Elmira 








MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New: York 





120 BROADWAY 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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DONT 
WORRY-1hL 
CALL WABASH! 





To speed your freight to 
or through the center of 
the United States, ship the 
direct way... Via Wabash 
. +. serving the Heart of 
America. 


The strategically located Wa- 
bash can “highball” your 
freight with direct-line service 
between East and West — from 
Buffalo to Kansas City. And 
Wabash serves you equally well 
between North and South. 


There’s a Wabash freight rep- 
resentative near you. Just phone 
him for complete details. 


C. J. SAYLES 


General Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 





WABASH 
RAILROAD 





had legislature sponsorship. And only 
legislative action can put teeth into any 
program. 

‘The Kansas committee broke down 
its studies into three parts: engineering, 
financial, and administrative. ‘he bulk 
ot the work fell on the engineers. 

For this part of its study the com- 
mittee called on engineers, headed by 
G. Donald Kenney, from the Automo- 
tive Safety Foundation, Washington, 


+ D.C 


e Engineers Report—The 
figured that the annual cost for a 20- 
year program amounts to nearly $89- 
million. ‘That includes accumulated 
needs, replacements, and maintenance. 

The Kansas engineering study—a 136- 

page job—followed the same thorough- 
going procedure employed in other 
states. 
e Beginnings—}'0 get its findings, it 
started right on one read. Kansas has 
a road and street network of 137,000 
miles, second only to ‘Texas. City, 
county and state engineers made an 
inventory of every mile of that net- 
work. 

Next step was to classify all roads 
and streets according to the kind and 
volume of trafic to be served. ‘Then, 
the engineering staff recommended cer- 
tain design standards. At the same 
time, it fixed a set of “tolerable” con- 
ditions as a practical basis for measure- 
ment of deficiencies. 

e Brass Tacks—lhis adjustment held 
the total of deficiencies to a brass-tacks 
level. 

The engineers also made allowance 
for streets that appeared inadequate 
for trafic but that could be made more 
serviceable by using trafhe lights or 
other trafic-engineering devices. 

Then they added up the statewide 

deficiency returns, came out with the 
$957-million total. 
e Three Programs—l'o make up this de- 
ficiency, the engineering report pro- 
jected balanced highway programs for 
10-year, 15-year, and 20-year periods. 

For the 10-year program, engineers 

put the total annual cost at $127-mil- 
lion; for 15 years, at $101-million; and 
for 20 years, at nearly $89-million. ‘The 
last was the one the fact-finders picked 
to recommend to the legislature. 
e Costs Up—In all three, costs were 
adjusted to an expected change in con- 
struction costs. For one catch to the 
$957-million deficiency is that it is 
based on 1947 prices. The engineers 
went along with a prediction that con- 
struction prices, after rising through 
1948, will gradually decline until 1953, 
when they will become zelatively stable. 
At that point, the experts figure, they 
will be about 50% above the 1938-41 
average. 

The other catch to the entire pro- 
gram is the practical question: Where 
is the money to come from? That is 


engineers 


where the financial study took over. 


e Financial Study—Total Kansas __ re- 


ceipts for highways, roads, and streets, 
came to $43-million in 1946, $53-mil- 
lion in 1947. ‘The financial survey ex- 
plored potential sources of additional 
revenue. ‘The fact-finding committee 
listed sources for raising an additional 
$24-million yearly, and urged the legis- 
lature to adopt revenue measures to 
make up the difference. 

e Other States—Ihree weeks earlier, 
Nebraska brought out a similar report; 
it listed state deficiencies of $465-mil- 
lion. During the fall, Oregon reported 
construction needs of $705-million; 
Washington appraised its deficiencies at 
nearly $870-million. 


Business Cars to Rent 
For Salesmen on Road 


lo many a business, its salesmen’s 

automobiles are a kind of lifeline be- 
tween its product and its market. But 
it isn't easy or cheap to keep that life- 
line in trim. That's why Motorlease 
Corp. of Hartford, Conn., is doing a 
thriving business, leasing new cars to 
companies anywhere in New England. 
After operating the car for a year, the 
lessee can get a new one. Average 
monthly charge: $75. 
e Contracts—Motorlease has fleet con- 
tracts to buy cars from General Motors, 
Ford, and Chry sler. Its present fleet is 
about 80% Fords, Chevrolets, and 
Plymouths. The rest are Dodges, Ponti- 
acs, and De Sotos. 

The cars come to local distributors 
tagged for Motorlease. ‘The company 
pays $1,600 on the average—there’s no 
discount. 

For depreciation on its cars, Motor- 

lease figures 25% a year. It resells the 
used car to the dealer through whom it 
was supplied. 
e Busy—The car shortage, which helps 
build business for Motorlease, holds the 
company down, too. The company now 
leases out about 300 cars, hopes to do 
much better when cars are easier to get. 
Right now it has all the business it 
can handle; sometimes a customer has 
to go 13 months before he can get a 
replacement. 

Rental is the same no matter how 

many miles the car is driven. Average 
annual mileage is 25,000. Motorlease 
foots the bill for all repairs. It also gives 
the customer a Sun Oil credit card for 
oil. The reasoning is that a driver will 
buy more oil, hence keep the car in 
better condition if he doesn’t have to 
pay for oil himself. 
e Business Only—Motorlease won't rent 
cars for personal use. Such a lessee, says 
Motorlease, often feels let down when, 
at the end of the year, he has paid out 
about,$1,000 in rent and still has no car 
of his own. 
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WOUND ROTOR MACHINES 
Are Available for MANY Industrial Uses... 






Illustrating Century Line 
of Wound Rotor Machines 


(with covers). 


Compressors * Cranes * Hoists ° 

Bending Rolls * Refrigerators * Bridges ° 
Synchro-Speed Drives * Printing Presses « 
High Frequency Current 


For 


a Polyphase Wound Rotor machines plications as cranes, hoists, lift bridges, turn 


are adaptable to many applications that require tables and car dumps. 


J, Adjustable varying speeds or reversing di- 
rection of rotation — such as bending rolls, 
fans and blowers, newspaper printing 
presses, etc. 


Century Electric Wound Rotor Machines are 
built in sizes up to 400 horsepower and are 
available in open protected or splash proof 


2, Synchro-speed, multiple drives to be used fae 


when two or more industrial operations Century builds a complete line of electric 
must be synchronized. motors in a wide range of types and kinds, in 
3, Converters —to supply high frequency sizes from 1/6 to 400 horsepower. 
current for high speed electric 


’ 


Specify Century motors for all your 


motor-driven machines and ane 
hand tools. r electric power requirements. 
4, High starting torque with low Popular types and ratings are available 


starting current — for such ap- from factory and branch office stocks. 


| meron? 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY . 1806 Pine St. « St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
CE-603 











For Users, Producers 
relate ]i-tialelthicl ae) J 


SHEET METAL 


and Coiled Strip 





ROTARY 


YODER "cit 
SLITTERS 


Because of high production potential 
in relation to first cost and operating 
cost, Yoder Slittérs have an exceedingly 
low break-even point. They usually be- 
come profitable when operating only 
5 days per month. On 500 tons per 
month, they will often repay the initial 
investment within the surprisingly 
short time of four months. 


Yoder slitters are noted for their sturdy 
construction, great accuracy and many 
convenient operating features designed 
to prevent breakdowns and insure 
slitting to the closest tolerances, with 
minimum dependence on, human skill 
and supervision. 


Literature, Estimates, Recommendations 
for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Ave. @ Cleveland 2, Ohio 





COLD FORMING 
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TUBE MILL MACHINERY 
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EXPORTS are the prize at stake as the... 


Ports Battle for Business 


Atlantic and Gulf seaports compete for increased shares of 
available trade. Trend under way toward revamping of outmoded 
facilities. Northern ports fight “discriminatory” rail freight rates. 


The industrial and agricultural ex 
ports of the United States provide 
tremendous business for those who 
transport them abroad. As the nation 
developed, U.S. railroads, ports, and 
shipping lines have fought fiercely for 
the privilege of carrying and handling 
this fabulous freight. This week it 
looked as if 1949 would be a high spot 
in the struggle. 

e Promotion—IThe Atlantic and Gulf 
ports are becoming more active than 
they have been for many years in their 
attempts to increase their individual 
shares of export trade. Their field of 
operations: the north-central U-S., 
from the Rockies to the Appalachians. 

Small ports are now planning to bid 
for more trafic. Some big ports are 
revamping their facilities. Other es- 
tablished ports, challenged by the new 
trend, are beginning to realize they will 
have to do something, too. 

Here’s the most important example 
of the shifting traffic pattern: In the 
past few years, New York City’s lead- 
ing position has been cut down; mean- 
while the percentage of foreign trade 
moving through New Orleans has in- 
creased. 

e Reasons—It’s truc that freight rates 
favor the southern ports somewhat. 
But the main reason is that New 
Orleans got the jump on New York 
and other ports. About $100-million 
has gone into improving New Orleans’ 


port facilities in the past four years 
BW—Aug.21'48,p24). 

[hat makes New Orleans a stand 

out among U.S. ports, for in general 
there hasn’t been much revamping 
and new construction since World 
War I. Most docks today are too old 
Modem ships, trucks, and materials 
handling equipment can’t use them 
efficiently. 
e Modernization—Today everybody is 
talking port modernization. And 
many of the ports are doing some- 
thing about it. Most port facilities are 
run by cities, states, or semi-govern 
mental, semi-business “port authorities” 
(BW—Nov.13'48,p72). 

Three new docks costing $5-million 
are being added to state-owned facilities 


,at Mobile. The new Georgia Ports 


Authority has bought a large Army 
port installation at Savannah, has plans 
for developing Brunswick and some of 
the river towns. 

Businessmen in the eastern part of 
North Carolina are looking to the state 
legislature for $7.5-million to develop 
Morehead City and the once-famous 
port of Wilmington. ‘They feel that 
industry will then move into the rela- 
tively ‘undeveloped eastern Carolina 
area—because of its closeness to tide- 
water and modern ports. 

e Norfolk’s Program—The new Norfolk 
(Va.) Port Authority has just hired 
E. O. Jewell, who helped build up 
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*% HERE’S WHAT REPUBLIC DISTRIBUTORS DO FOR YOU... 





t W. C. Hendrie, W. C. Hendrie & Company, Inc. 


Los Angeles, California 


TOWER SUCTION HOSE-- 


Smooth Bore for heavy duty 
service in handling water. 
containing sand and gritty 
material in suspension, cor- 
rosive fluids and mine water.’ 
Rough Bore for heavy duty 
service in pumping out ex- 
cavations, flood projects, 
general contracting, indus- 
trial plants. Recommended 
where water is clear and 
free from excessive sand 
and grit, and free from cor- 
rosive properties. 


We are quick to meet our 


customers’ emergency demands 




















Suction Hose quality depends on craftsmanship. 
Among 1,407 Republic Rubber employees, 147 
have a 25 year continuous service record. 





Working under Republic Rubber Division’s 5-Point Sales Policy, Republic 
distributors of industrial supplies know the score all of the time. Thus, they carry 
adequate inventory day in and day out waiting for their customers’ emergency calls 


as well as routine orders. 
Republic distributors comprise a group that can be used to advantage for 80% 
or more of all buying of industrial supplies. Better yet, they have a sales and 








service policy in line with Republic’s 5-Point WRITTEN Sales Pledge. They are 
responsible people with whom to deal. Do you want to know who this firm is 
in your territory? Send the coupon or write. 


S&S € eV & tt & € Rn Uee & R oS &= Vv tS t Ge ht 
LEE 


RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION + »- YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Lee Deluxe Tires & Tubes . Conshohocken, Pa. 
! WHO REPRESENTS REPUBLIC IN MY AREA? | 


REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION - LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORP. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 





Firm 


[ 
| 
| 
Address. 





| 
| Name, title 
| 




















BUTTON THEM UP FOR LIFE 


An on-location part of the work 
which continues the accuracy and 
eareful supervision of every job 
from fabrication to erection. 


If you have plans and specs now 
for a bridge or building . . . large 
or small ...send them to us for 
estimates. Allied workmen are 
trained in modern techniques, 
and the fabricating facilities of 
our three great plants ...eacha 
completely equipped unit . . . are 

under unified control. 


To facilitate service to you, our 
estimating and sales engineering 
departments are now conveniently 
located in downtown Chicago. Ad- 
dress your correspondence there. 




















3 PLANTS WORKING AS ONE HUGE OPERATION TO GET 
YOUR STRUCTURAL STEEL FABRICATED AND ERECTED 


Plants: CLINTON BRIDGE WORKS, Clinton, lowa « GAGE STRUCTURAL STEEL CO., Chicago, Ill. 
MIDLAND STRUCTURAL STEEL CO., Cicero, Ill. 
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New Orleans as its port director, to 
serve in a similar capacity at Norfolk. 
The port has already done some mod- 
ernizing (BW—Mar.13’48,p48). 

Jewell, so far, has emphasized co- 

operation of Norfolk with the other 
Hampton Roads ports of Newport 
News and Portsmouth, and with the 
whole Chesapeake Bay area, (That in- 
cludes somewhat suspicious Baltimore 
which, in 1947, led all U.S. ports in 
export tonnage.) 
e Farther North—Philadelphia, which 
has let its port go to the point where 
the approaches to some of its municipal 
piers are clogged by silt, will build 
this year a $3-million double-decked 
pier. Philadelphians are interested in 
a modernization plan recently sub- 
mitted to the Delaware River Joint 
Commission. ‘lhe plan suggests that 
$91-million be spent improving the 
Philadelphia-Camden port area. 

Ihe huge New York harbor area is 

losing business daily. Shippers don’t 
like pier congestion, high handling 
costs. The city government, owner of 
many of the piers, plans to spend 
about $55-million for modernization. 
The city is hard-pressed financially. 
Nevertheless, it has turned down sepa 
rate suggestions by both the Port of 
New York Authority and the World 
Trade Corp. that they lease city piers 
for long terms and do the moderniz 
ing (BW—May29’'48,p40). 
e Overland Rates—The northern ports 
—from Boston to Hampton Roads— 
complain that southern ports have the 
edge over them in the matter of freight 
rates. They have reason to be worried, 
for every port must depend on the 
railroads and internal waterways to 
keep it alive and growing. Trucks are 
becoming a factor here, too. 

Over a century ago, before the: rail- 

roads, New York had a big advantage 
over other ports because of the Enc 
Canal. With the coming of the iron 
horse, each major port began building 
its own railroad to the West, Phila 
delphia had the Pennsylvania; New 
York City the Central and the Eric; 
Baltimore the Baltimore & Ohio. 
e Equalization—F'or a while the rival 
roads cut their rates to attract shippers. 
But that couldn’t go on indefinitely. 
So in 1877, rail rates from midwestern 
points to the Atlantic ports were sta- 
bilized. Object: to make over-all rates 
from midwestern points to Europe ap- 
proximately equal. 

New York was closer to Europe than 
Philadelphia, so ocean rates to Europe 
were lower for New York shipments. 
For the same reason, ocean rates from 
Philadelphia to Europe were lower 
than from Baltimore. 

So freight rates from midwestern 
points to Philadelphia were set 2¢ per 
100 Ib. under rates from the same 
places to New York and Boston. Rates 
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A PARTIAL 
LIST _OF 


LYON 


PRODUCTS 






e Shelving 
© Lockers 


e Wood Working Benches. * Hanging Cabinets © Folding Chairs 


© Economy Locker Racks 


oa 
zt 
a 


@ We buy the steel from you and 
ship the pound-for-pound equiva- 
lent in any selection of LYon 
products, at regular published 
prices (see partial list below) or 
special assemblies, sub-assemblies, 







parts, etc., for your products—to 
your specifications. 

For complete information about 
the “customer steel plan” get in 
touch with your nearest LYON 
District Office. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 





e Kitchen Cabinets ¢ Filing Cabinets 
e Display Equipment ¢ Cabinet Benches 


e Welding Benches ¢ Drawing Tables 


Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 


Bench Drawers 
Work Benches 
Drawer Units 


General Offices: 110 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


Storage Cabinets ¢ Conveyors © Tool Stands ¢ Flat Drawer Files 

Tool Trays ¢ Tool Boxes 

© Sorting Files 
*lroning Tables 


© Shop Boxes ¢ Service Carts 
¢ Bor Racks © Hopper Bins Desks 
© Bin Units © Parts Cases Stools 


° ~ to Baltimore were set 3¢ per 100 Ib. 

The BAKER Line of Flectric Fork | ruc S lower than the New York-Boston level. 

Rates to Gulf ports were set still lower 

because of the less-favorable ocean-trans- 
port rate to Europe. 

e Present Status—These rail differen- 

tials, in general, still exist today. Lately, 

the Interstate Commerce Commission 

has even increased some of them—by 

allowing railroads in eastern territory to 





LIGHTWEIGHT MEDIUM AND HEAVY DUTY 





increase rates more, percentagewise, 
wh tl Mow. \ BAKER fs the gap than it allowed the roads in southern 
-.5 territory to do (BW—May15’48,p19). 
ih = witha VMN That has shifted some traffic southward, 
and the northern ports are trying to get 
WL AOL MU GEL aS thee rales changed. outs iil 
& ; A few weeks ago, the northern ports 
“7 the VAY UE class succeeded in getting ICC to ne 
? the rate on iron and “steel manufactured 
articles. There had been a differential 
of 8¢ per 100 Ib. They hope to get 
other rates adjusted this year. 





TRANSPORTATION BRIEFS 





Rail freight rates are up. The roads 
asked ICC for an interim hike of 8% 
(BW —Oct.2’48,p28), have been awarded 
an average of 5%. Later this year ICC 
will decide on permanent increases. 


DESIGNED 70 MEET a SPECIFIC The auto siiiaie i 1948 produced: 
DEMAND IN MATERIAL HANDLING 1947" and only 76,000 units short ot 


1929; (2) more commercial units (1,- 
371,000) than in any peacetime year; 
(3) the third greatest number of pas- 
senger cars (3,911,000) in one year. 


rere a7) ™per, 
rH sree: Serve to Tl hag ay 





The Baker FQH 1000 Ib. Fork Truck 
introduced a year ago received enthusiastic 
acceptance. It also disclosed the urgent 
need for a similar truck with greater 
capacity, and a 1500 Ib. model was made 
available. Now Baker completes its line 
with the FRH-20, a light weight, low cost, 
highly maneuverable electric fork truck 
in the 2000 Ib. field... This truck is ideal 
for plants where narrow aisles, limited 
floor capacity and low capacity elevators 
are factors and where loads can be limited 


2 
TWA will begin operating a cut-rate 
“skycoach” service next week, following 
Capital Airlines’ successful lead (BW— 
Oct.23’48,p28). One-way fare between 
Kansas City and Los Angeles is $59.50 
—$33.60 under the regular airline fare, 
$17.80 under rail-pullman. 

2 
Freight cars delivered to U.S. ail- 
roads during 1948 totaled 112,000— 
65% more than 1947. ‘The American 
Railway Car Institute’s tentative figures 
show a backlog of 102,200 cars on order 
Dee: 31,a drop of about 17,000 from 


the previous year. 





Ideal for receiving, 


to 2000 Ibs., 36 inches long. segues, ane “ 

: a For-hire truckers want to take advan- 
See this new truck in action at the Materials Han- jimited to 2000 Ibs. tage of the antitrust immunity offered 
dling Exposition, Philadelphia, Jan. 10-14, 1949. by the railroads’ Reed-Bulwinkle amend- 


ment (BW —Jun.26'48,p22). ‘Through 
the American ‘Trucking Assn., more 
BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker-Raulang Company than 5,000 common carriers are asking 

2164 West 25th Street * Cleveland 13, Ohio ICC for “collective rate-making au- 


In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. thority. 


te i. = 


Baker | INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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e 
Aircraft sales in 1948 topped the $1- 
billion mark for the first time since the 
war. Aircraft Industries Assn. says that 
most major plane makers will report “at 
least moderate profits.” 




















Star Wagon 


U.S. military men really 
plan an earth satellite vehicle. 
They will take several years just 
to develop the components. 


A new kind of vehicle broke into the 

news last week—the ‘earth satellite ve- 
hicle.” Defense Secretary Forrestal’s 
annual report made the first public 
mention of it—saying that the Earth 
Satellite Vehicle Program had been as- 
signed to the Committee on Guided 
Missiles. It didn’t say much more. 
e Setback—Actually, this first official an- 
nouncement reports something of a set- 
back for a project that has been fasci- 
nating the military people for more than 
a year. 

An earth satellite vehicle would be a 
rocket-driven projectile with a speed 
high enough so that it could: (1) rise 
to an altitude beyond the atmosphere 
(some 500 miles or more); and then (2) 
circle the earth so fast that its centrif- 
ugal force would overcome the pull of 
the earth’s gravity. 

e Perpetual Orbit—he initial speed re- 
quired to put a rocket into a perpetual 
orbit around the earth is some 5 mi. 
per sec.—about five times the speed of 
a V-2 rocket. Once above the atmos- 
phere, such a rocket would maintain its 
speed indefinitely without any further 
use of power. If it were sent just barely 
above the atmosphere, it would circle 
the earth about every four hours. 

e Many Uses—The military decision to 
build such a satellite vehicle was made 
more than a year ago. The military 
planners think that, in addition to ad- 
vancing the rocket art, it would have 
many uses. Examples: Continuous 
upper-atmosphere observations would 
improve weather prediction. Perhaps 
most important—it could be used as a 
relay station for short-wave radio com- 
munication. The line of sight range 
of short-wave radio now is a serious ob- 
stacle to such things as guidance of 
future long-range missiles. 

Obstacles are the cost—which might 
run to more than $100-million—and the 
unprecedented design problems. Unless 
it were atomic-powered in some way, 


such a rocket would have to operate in: 


steps: A large rocket would go as high as 
it could, then discharge a smaller rocket. 
'hree steps might even be necessary. 

e Two Ways—Until the last few weeks, 
the high brass has been trying to decide 
whether to proceed immediately with 
the construction of a rocket, or to con- 
centrate for several years on working out 
components-—step-rocket mechanisms, 
instruments, a power source (maybe 
solar) for the instruments once the 
rocket is in space. 
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~~~ Fluorescent Lighting 


BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


IN THe GARI 
on lightieg Cota? 


SAVINGS were the first thing the Boss asked for 
when we decided to light the old place up—so you can 
bet I really looked into the matter of cutting costs. 
And that’s why I made sure we got fixtures with 
General Electric Turret* fluorescent lampholders. 





SAVINGS? Sure, we're getting ’em with these new 
fixtures. They’re made to save on maintenance, be- 
cause they’re equipped with G-E Turret lampholders. 
With Turrets, any man on my crew can change a 
lamp with one hand. He doesn’t have to worry about 
breaking lampholders, because Turrets are tough. And 
we don’t have to fiddle with any gadgets to keep 
lamps from falling out. Turrets grip lamps firm— 
make good, positive contact. 


SAVINGS came up again the other day. The Boss 
can’t seem to get over the way fluorescents have 
stepped up production and cut rejects. He didn’t 
mention maintenance costs—and that’s the one im- 
portant sign that the Turrets are doing a terrific job. 


If you’re interested in fluorescents, why not write 
General Electric for information on Turret lamphold- 
ers and manufacturers who use them in their fixtures? 
Address Section Q30-110, Construction Materials De- 
partment, General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, 
Connecticut. 





Does More... Costs Less... with... 


G-E WATCH DOG STARTERS 
start lamps hot—stop them cold 
when flicker begins—outlast or- 
dinary starters. Look for this tag 
for efficient fluorescent lighting. 

*Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


G-E TURRET LAMPHOLDERS for 
easy maintenance, come in 
three styles for two- or three- 
lamp units. Insist on General 
Electric lampholders on the fix- 
tures you buy, 





GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 











‘et 


PRODUCTION 


> a, one, 











ILMENITE ORE, main source of titanium, comes from mines like National Lead Co.’s Tahawus property. Titanium is used in .. . 


TITANIUM SERVES MANY INDUSTRIES... 


| 





1 


as PIGMENTS in... 


Paints, Enamels Jewelry Nickel Welding 
Rubber Dielectrics Gas Turbine Parts 
Plastics Optics Condenser Tubes 
Ceramics Superchargers 
Paper Cutting Tools 
Glass Enameling Steels 
Cosmetics Magnets 

Inks : 

Textile Printing 

Flooring 

Leather Finishes 

Wallboard 


. in GEMS for... 


as ALLOYING ELEMENT in... 


as METAL for... 


Aircraft 

Textile Machinery 
Automotive Pistons 
Spring Balances 
Sporting Goods 

Gas Turbine Parts 
Electrical Resistances 
Television 
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... MANY FORMS FOR MANY INDUSTRIES: as oxides, alloying compounds, metal, and gems 


Titanium: New Metal for Industry 


Though it has few uses as a metal today, it may eventually 
rank with aluminum and stainless steel, 


A new metal—titanium—holds_ prom- 
ise of revolutionizing American indus 
try, just as aluminum and stainless steel 
did in their time 
© Question—Whcere would we be today 
without aluminum and stainless steel? 
‘Ten years from now, you may be asking 
the same question about titanium. 
This rust-resisting, silvery-white metal 


40 


not only combines many of the best 
properties of the other two metals—it 
goes even further. It weighs much less 
than stainless steel, yet it is just as 
strong; it has a high resistance to cor- 
rosion and to heat, yet is easy to work. 
Moreover, by adding pinches of other 
metals to titanium, metallurgists will be 
able to develop “super” alloys with 


strengths far beyond those of today. 

Given.a metal like that, engineers can 
reach into unexplored areas of design 
for jet emgines, supersonic planes, chem- 
ical, petroleum, textile, and railroad 
equipment. Consumers will benefit, too: 
Your automobile engine of tomorrow 
will run hotter and therefore will be 
lighter, more efficient. That's because 
titanium metal will replace many of the 
conventional metals used in it todav. 
e Threshold—The engineers are just 
now on the threshold of commercial 
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By TOCCO* 





if Induction Hardening of Axle Shafts 


W 7 HAT progressive engineers at the Salisbury 
Axle Division of Dana Corporation have 
done with Induction Heating for hardening auto- 
motive axle shafts suggests comparable savings 
for your products. Note this report: 
SAVINGS of $375.00 per day caused by increased 
output and switch from SAE 4140 to SAE 1033 
steel made possible by induction hardening. 
LESS MACHINING time because shaft of SAE 1033 
steel is completely machined prior to hardening. 
Tool cost cut in half—turning time reduced from 


2 minutes to 30 seconds. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 





PRODUCTION DOUBLED. Formerly 50 axle shafts 
per hour with conventional combustion type 
heating —now 120 per hour with TOCCO. 


PRODUCT IMPROVED. Torsional fatigue has 
increased 200%. The shaft is no longer a com- 
promise between durability and machinability. 
It is hardened to 55 RC and drawn back to 43-47 
RC. Degree of hardness and depth is accurately 
controlled. 

TOCCO Engineers will gladly survey your opera- 
tions for similar cost-cutting results in harden- 
ing, heat-treating or brazing— without obligation. 


iow ae Mail Coupon Today 


F R E E THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
| BULLETIN Dept. W-1, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


ening and Heat Treating”. 


Name Se 


Position____ 


Please send copy of new bulletin. 
“Principles of TOCCO Induction Hard- 





Address____ 


Company sds sitnitshcglitictaabet te ailla shcatacagicanstaaiapea 





City — 

















ONE WAY TITANIUM METAL IS MADE 






Iron Oxide 
& Titanium Oxide | 


ILMENITE ORE 








oe e+ =. -() _) + Byproducts 


TITANIUM 


TETRACHLORIDE 








barium to produce a metal. 


THEORY: When treated with carbon and 


one of the halogens (fluorine, chlorine, bro- 


a tetra compound. This can be reduced with 
sodium, magnesium, calcium, lithium, or 
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TITANIUM METAL is made by a process like this, shown schematically. 


use of the metal. ‘Titaninm, after 
years of neglect as an expensive labora 
tory curiosity, is about reaching indus 
trial adolescence. Its effects on industry 
promise to be spectacular, because it 
fills an important gap—furnishing both 
light weight and Ingh strength—in the 
long list of materials we use today. 
Already almost a dozen major com- 
panies and more than 60 independent 
research lsbwestoiies are burning the 
midnight oil to find out how to handle 
the stuff, what its properties mean in 
new products, what can be done to put 
production and processing on a low- 
cost, mass basis. Military men are busy 
studying its Pp ‘tentials for jet engines, 
bombers, rockets, naval 
\tomic engineers are fas- 


} 


supersonic 
equipment 
cinated by its possibilities in nuclear en- 
gines. It’s a safe bet that many millions 
will be poured into titanium metal te- 
search in the next few vears. The in- 
dustrial benefits should be enormous. 
e Chain-Reaction—New knowledge and 
new uses 1% a kind of chain-reaction 
on materials. That’s what happened 
with aluminum, which started as a $15- 
per-lb. laboratory curiosity. Titanium 
will follow that same pattern, but the 
time it takes to develop it mav be 
shorter. Reason: Engineers are design- 
ing ahead of available materials. ‘They 
keep demanding better and better prop- 
erties; they pounce on new alloys as fast 
as the metals leave the furnace. 

e Servant of Industryv—The industrial 
excitement caused by titanium metal’s 
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: 
1 
| 
mine, or iodine), purified titanium ore forms \ 
A 
| 


+ Electricity 
! 


TITANIUM 
METAL 


Reduced: with Sodium —— 7 


y 


| 
Sodium Chloride 
(byproduct) 


ne cei on opens, Aion cies 


debut has obscured some pretty obvi- 
ous facts. ‘Titanium has long been a 
servant ot industry (chart, page +0). 

It has been a versatile performer 
which appears in many disguises. It is 
an oxide used for pigments, an alloving 
element to make other metals stronger. 
Now it’s ready to go to work in new 
forms—as a metal with unusual proper 
ties, and even as a synthetic gem, with 
brilliance far exceeding that of the dia 
mond. 

All this has come from the stepchild 
of iron ore production litanium is 
mostly found combined with iron onide. 
© Old Metal—Titaniuni nietal isn’t com 
pletely new, either; physicists and chem 
ists have known about it foi vears. Back 
in 1910, it was being prod::ced in fort 
Ib. lots. In J911, Rensselaer Polvtech 
nic actually put out a research bulletin 
on the stuff. 

What is new is simply this: Resea 
ers have learned how to process the 
metal into usable forms. As a result 
and also because the war catalyzed all 
metals research—industrial interest is 
extremely high. 


The Discovery 


Titanium was discovered back in 
1791 because an English clergyman had 
a habit of walking along the black beach 
sands of Cornwall. The clergyman, Wil- 
liam Gregor, was an amateur chemist 
with an inquiring mind. In the makeup 
of the black sands he discovered an ele- 


oo » es 


Actually any halogen can be adapted to the process 


ment which at the time attracted no 
scientific interest. 

A few years later, an Austrian named 
Klaproth extracted the same element 
from an ore called rutile. He named it 
litanic Marth—for the mythical Titans, 
sons of the earth. 

e Big Deposits—Not long after, big de- 
posits of an ore combining iron oxide 
and titanium oxide were found in the 
IImen Mountains of Russia. These ores 
were thereafter dubbed ilmenite and 
were widely exploited for their iron con- 
tent. The titanium oxide was neglected 
—it had no practical use. Similar de- 
posits were found in America, Africa, 
Previl, in the common sands of India 

d Australia. 

Where was a good reason for this fre- 
quent appearance: Titanium is the ninth 
most abundant element in the earth’s 
surface. It is the fourth most plentiful 
metallic element suitable for structural 
use; ahead of it are only iron, aluminum, 
and magnesium. So raw materials will 
never be a problem. 

Titanium is a friendly element. It 
likes to combine with other elements, 
holds on to them tenaciously to form 
oxides, nitrides, and similar compounds. 
That makes it difficult to separate the 
oxide from the ore, ‘complicates the 
problem of reducing the ore to a metal. 
It took years of patient work before 
scientists were able to isolate even pure 
titanium dioxide. 

e Paint—The first success came in 1908, 
when Dr. A. J. Rossi (picture, page 44) 
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“BOMB” 


in which reduction takes place 


working with Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., 
managed to separate some. He mixed it 
with salad oil to make a crude “white” 
paint. By 1916 Rossi had his separation 
process on a plant-scale basis. 

But the best product at that time was 
an impure oxide. It wasn’t until 1926 
that a successful pure-oxide process 
was developed. From that time on, the 
use Of titanium for pigments zoomed, 
because its great whiteness and hiding 
powe! make it a competitor for ex- 
pensive, hard-to-get lead. 

e Alloying Element—T'ried as an alloy- 
ing element, titanium added strength 
ind toughness to other metals (pictures, 
page +8). That meant further broad- 
ening of industrial markets. 

e Gems—TJitanium’s latest—and most 
glamorous—development is in the form 
of gems. When finely powdered oxide 
is blown through the high heat of an 
electric furnace, a molten mist is 
formed. This mist, condensed on a sili- 
cate pedestal, builds up to a crystalline 
“boule.” ‘The boule can be cut and 
polished to a gem with greater-than-dia- 
mond brilliance. That’s because titan- 
ium has the highest known index of re- 
fraction (ability to bend back light 
my 

lor the same reason, these gems open 
up new possibilities for scientists work- 
ing in the field of optics. There’s a 
possibility, too, that titanium jewels will 
serve as precision bearings under light 
loads to prolong instrament and wz itch 
life. Moreover, the gems may become 
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Say the Revere Men in Rome, N. Y. 














PROJECT: 


Handle, whistler cap, and 
nger release for tea kettie. 


CUSTOMER: Rome Mfg. Div. of Revere 
Copper and Brass, Inc. 


MOLDER: Norton Laboratories, Inc. 


MATERIALS: Regular Durez phenolic in 
andle, steam-resistant Durez 
in cap, polyamide trigger. 


@ Next time your plans suggest con- 
sideration of plastics, why not call in 
your custom molder early—when he 
can serve you to best effect? 

Example: Tools of a good house- 
keeper's ‘‘dream kitchen”, a new line 
of Copper-Clad Stainless Steel Revere 
Ware shows the value of having ex- 
perienced plastics molders cooperate 
in product development. 

With a good idea ready for the final 
touches, Revere officials called in Nor- 
ton engineers. Special skill in custom 
molding enabled Norton to make con- 
structive design suggestions for product 





eal a series on Plastics 








Pte 









betterment. Then, they devised special 
production equipment that multiplies 
output and assures fit in assembly. 
Durez phenolics, light in weight, 
impervious to boiling water, and of 
lustrous, heat-resistant finish, provide 
desired qualities in the handle and cap. 
As specialists in the phenolics since 
the industry’s earliest days, Durez field 
engineers, too, can bring the authority 
of experience to your problems. 
At any stage in your plans, we will 
welcome your invitation to assist. 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 
401 Walck Rd., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


"4 MOLDING COMPOUNDS 
\ 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 








Production UP @ . 
Handling Costs DOWN § 
Accidents OUT ® 


Five models, classified by type of suspen- 
sion; 3 kinds of controls. Capacities % to 
12 tons. All have safety factor of at least 
5. Original low-headroom principle in- 
cluded (no premium). All designed to 
operate on standard I-Beams or can be 
adapted to any make of track. For full in- 
formation write today. 


|'LO-HED 
{ ELECTRIC HOISTS and CAR PULLERS 


Products of American Engineering Company 
2505 Aramingo Avenve, Philadelphia 25, Penna. 


in Canada Galbraith & Sulley Limited, Vancouver, B. C. 


Affiliated Engineering Corporations Limited, 
Montreal and Toronto. 










THERES NO CARBON 
PAPER LIKE 
PARK LANE’! 









THATS BECAUSE 
(TS MADE BY 
RovTyPeE / 








Non-curl! Non-slip! Non-smudge! 
That’s Park Lane, the carbon paper 
that is specially treated to give 
better copies, cleaner copies. 

Get in a supply today! See the 
difference in the quality of the work 
turned out in your office! 

Made by Roytype, division of 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc.— 


world’s largest manufacturer of 


typewriters: 


THERE’S A 
ROYTYPE 
PRODUCT 
FOR EVERY 
BUSINESS 
MACHINE 
NEED! 











an important factor in the electronic 
field. 

¢ Indispensable Stepchild— hie clement 
titanium has already become indispen- 
sable to our economy. In less than 40 
years, the stepchild of the laboratory 
has grown to key man stature in indus- 
try. Its new forms promise to make it 
even more indispensable. 


ll. Titanium the Metal 


Since caveman days, man’s search for 
metal has been on the basis of conven- 
ience. he first metals used were those 
like copper, found occurring naturally 
in rock. Then, as man’s knowledge of 
the earth grew, he learned how to re- 
duce metal from its oxide forms. But 
still he worked with those easiest to 
separate, even though supplies were lim- 
ited. 

e Transition—One of the great indus- 
trial transitions of our time is the shift 
from these “convenient” metals to the 
“plentiful-supply” metals like alumi- 
num, magnesium, and now titanium. 

In shifting, of course, metallurgists 
find that they get the benefit of new 
and valuable properties. Today it’s the 
special properties of titanium that are 
concentrating attention on it. 

e Batch vs. Continuous—Nletallic  ti- 
tanium today is made in batches (chart, 
page 42) by a reduction process that 
starts with an oxide. The oxide is re 
duced to a metal. The method is old 
but the problem today is new: How can 
the metal be made on a continuous 
basis? Only discovery of such a_ basis 
will ease quantity and cost problems. 

Eventually, titanium will most prob 
ably compete with stainless steel, both 
in quantity and price. But that day is 
some years off. 

The metal is produced first as a 
sponge. This must be converted to an 





ingot, either by grinding it up and press- 
ing it to shape under heat (as the Bu- 
reau of Mines has done) or by electrical 
melting (as National Lead Co. and du 
Pont are now doing). Ingots up to 100 
lb. in size are produced. These are then 
forged, rolled, or cast to shapes suitable 
for industrial use. 

e Titanium’s Strength—The _ reasons 
that make engineers bullish about ti 
tanium metal aren’t hard to find. 

To begin with, it’s strong. In a pure 
state titanium has pretty nearly the 
same strength as conventional stainless 
steel. When alloyed, strengths will go 
up sharply: Also, titanium keeps its 
strength at high temperatures. Alloy 
ing will improve this property, too. 
That means the metal is a natural for 
jet-turbine blades, or for parts under 
high stress, where weight is an impor- 
tant factor. 

Titanium can be. surface-hardened. 
That lines it up for use in engines for 
parts like pistons, cylinder liners. 

Titanium’s high corrosion resistance 

has whetted the Navy’s interest in ti- 
tanium for pump rods, bearings, pro- 
peliers, aerials. 
e Alloy Work—Much work is going on 
with alloys of titanium. National Lead 
Co., Remington Arms Co. (du Pent 
controlled), Battelle Institute, West 
inghouse Electric Corp., General Elec 
tric Co., Driver-Harris Co., P. R. Mal 
lory and Co., and many others are work 
ing on it. National Lead, under the 
leadership of J. A. Martino (cover), is 
poised on the brink of an all-out tita- 
nium metal program ranging from proc- 
essing the metal to the stimulation of a 
high-temperature alloy market. 

The job isn’t going to be simple. Ti- 
tanium in a molten state can worm its 
wav through the ordinary crucible. If 
it can’t get out, it climbs up the sides 
It contaminates easily, must be handled 





PIONEERS in ferro-titanium alloy: James MacNaughton, who brought the ore from 
Tahawus, Dr. A. J. Rossi, reduction expert, and an assistant, beside an 1890 furnace 
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Portland, Ore. Lumber Mil! 
slashes power costs by 
installing G-E Capacitors. 


From the Inman Poulsen Lumber Co., 
in Portland, Oregon, comes this story: 
A check showed that they were pay- 
ing a relatively high rate for power 
because of poor power factor—common 
whenever induction motors run par- 
tially loaded. In June, 1947, they in- 
stalled G-E Pyranol® capacitors on 
individual motors, or near them. Power 
factor was raised from 57% to about 
90%. The $10,000 cost for capacitors, 


Savin 





SS 


S from a 





l 
10.000 investmes 










installed, will be saved in lower power 
bills in approximately three years. 

In all probability, your firm can make 
similar savings. Even if you have no 
power-factor clause in your power con- 
tract, G-E capacitors may pay their way. 
They provide relief for overloaded 


feeder circuits or transformers—a 30% 
A NEW BOOKLET explains how ca- 


increase in capacity is not unusual. Or , > 
ii ; . Z pacitors work and gives specific data 


if low voltage is slowing down produc- to show you what you may expect 
tion, G-E capac itors may be your answer. from them. Write today for Bulletin 


GEA-5167. Address Section 407-183, 
AP : ; Apparatus Dept., General Electric, 
cialist will be glad to work with you or Schenectady 5, N.Y. 


your engineering staff —to make sure 
your company takes full advantage of 
these remarkable savings. 


It will pay you to check. A G-E spe- 





For other power distribution ideas that will save you money, ask 
your electric utility to show you the full-color slide-film, “Modern G E N £ 4 A L E L ‘ C T R { C 
407-106 


Industrial Power Distribution,” or contact your G-E representative. 








podform MUMINUM 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIRS 


Goodform office seating 
promotes better work 






GF No. 3257 


Comfort Master Junior 


THIS is the junior executive’s chair. Its welded frame of sparkling 
natural aluminum pleases the eye, makes it light and strong, insures a life- 
time of low-cost service. Shaped seat and backrest, cushioned with foam 
rubber, give it unusual comfort. Five adjustments fit the chair to the 
individual user, thereby reducing fatigue and promoting health. And 
because a man does more work when properly seated, a Comfort Master 
Junior soon pays for itself. Many of the largest employers of office help 
in the country have standardized on Goodform Aluminum Chairs. Try 
one in your own office for ten days, without cost or obligation. Drop us 
a line on your letterhead for the name of our nearest branch or dealer. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. Dept. 8& YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


There is a complete line 


of Goodform Aluminum 
Adjustable Chairs 


for every office job 











under vacuum or in a special atmosphere 
like helium. It melts at such a high 
temperature that few materials can con- 
tain it. So new refractory materials are 
being developed. 

e Price—Titanium today sells for $5 per 
Ib. in 100-Ib. lots. Today’s production 
of the metal amounts to about 500 Ib. 
per month. Some day, not too far in 
the future, its price will drop to $1 or 
less—depending as much on new uses 
as On improvements in processing. 


Ill. Titanium the Oxide 


Chances are that the very white paint 

you've noticed on frame houses con- 
tains a big slug of titanium oxide. ‘The 
oxide not only throws back most of the 
light that hits it, but also is extremely 
opaque. ‘Thus films of titanium oxide 
paint can be thin. Such characteristics 
can be used in many industries. For 
example: With titanium pigments, pa- 
per could be much thinner, retain pres 
ent opacity and whiteness. ‘That means 
books and magazines could have just 
as many pages but be much lighter to 
handle, less costly to mail. 
e Brightness—Titanium oxide makes 
your white-wall tires permanently white. 
It brightens false teeth, adds color ap- 
peal to face powder, shaving creams. 
You walk on it in linoleum floors, wear 
synthetic fabrics in which the oxide has 
taken out the unwanted lustre. It’s used 
in white shoes, glassmaking, textile 
printing, plastics, and inks. Production 
of oxides for all such purposes totaled 
225,000 tons last year. 

Most important of all, the oxide is 
the starting point for the other forms of 
titanium. 


IV. The Metal-Strengthener 


Small proportions of titanium act as 
a tonic to other metals. As it goes into 
solution in the other metal, the tita- 
nium toughens it, adds tensile strength, 
resistance to heat, improves the grain 
structure and ductility. 
e Customers—Metal makers who _pro- 
duce steels, aluminum alloys, and nickel 
alloys have been steady customers for 
titanium for such purposes. In fact, ti- 
tanium additions to steel have been a 
boon to porcelain enamelers. Parts made 
of titanium-bearing steel reduce warpage 
caused by oven heat, allow the use of 
thinner coats of enamel, reduce rejects. 
That’s because the titanium adds heat 
resistance and strength to the steel 
sheets. Last year 10,000 to 15,000 tons 
of iron-titanium alloys were produced. 


V. Titanium—New Gem 
Titanium gems are still a laboratory 
curiosity, with researchers working on 


processing variations. Although the 
basic principle of causing the molten 
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Certain people. sometimes, 
can certatily be stcketn a 


I’m just worn out... Directors’ Day in 
Our office again...Didn’t I tell you? 

Comes every six months. The directors 
are mostly from Richmond. They meet all 
morning, and after lunch they visit the 
departments, sort of like a reception. 

My favorite directors are Mr. Finnald 
and Mr. Otherry—the darlingest little old 
men! They retired years ago, but are 
interested in just about everything . .. and 
they always remember names! 

Right off they noticed the new postage 
meter. And who steps up and takes credit 
for it but Mr. Big-I-Am Smithers. They 
say his wife is kin to some big stockholder. 
He’s the Assistant Office Manager, but 
manages to play contract at that Club 
every day!...And I practically nagged 
him for weeks to put in a postage meter. 
The man simply sickens me! 


Wet, Mr. Finnald wants to see how 
the meter works. And our Assistant Office 
Manager fumbles around ...and pretty 
soon it’s as plain as day that he doesn’t 
know any more about it than a month-old 
baby! Never saw a man so fussed!... 
Then I stepped up. 

“I guess Mr. Smithers has been much 
too busy with more important things than 
this little old machine,” I said, smiling at 
him just as sweetly as if I liked him! 

First thing, I said, there wasn’t a single 
little old icky paper stamp left in the office 
that you had to keep locked up in a little 
old tin box . . . and we’re all through with 
that unsanitary lickin’ and stickin’ stamps 
and envelopes. 

The postoffice, I explained, just sets the 
meter for as much postage as we want to 
buy at any time. And in the meter, the 
postage is absolutely safe, can’t get lost, 
borrowed or stuck together. 


Next I showed them the little levers you 
set to get any amount of stamp for any 
kind of letter mail. Then I fed a letter into 
the meter, turned the handle—and out it 
came with meter stamp, postmark, and a 
little ad for the company and the envelope 
flap sealed up, too. 





I pointed out the little windows that 
tell how much postage has been used up 
and what’s still on hand... mentioned 
that metered mail didn’t have to be 
cancelled in the postoffice ...And since 
we got the meter, nobody’d stayed after 
hours to tend to the mail—not even when 
monthly statements run extra heavy. 

Well, Mr. Finnald and Mr. Otherry 
were just as pleased, and put a few letters 
through the meter themselves. Then they 
congratulated me on my “‘very excellent 
exposition’’—imagine! And shook hands! 


7 1 





As they left I heard the Assistant Office 
Manager teil them I was one of his brighter 
girls... Certain people, sometimes, can 
certainly be sickening! 


Te convenience of the postage meter 
wins thousands of new users to metered 
mailing every year...If you'd like to know 
whata postage meter cando for your office, 
just call the nearest Pitney-Bowes office. 
Or write direct to Stamford for illustrated 
booklet and free postal rate chart, complete 
with all new rates. 


PrTNEY-BOweEs Fostage Meter 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 1471 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. ... Originators of Metered 
Mail. Largest makers of mailing machines. Branches in 93 cities im the United States and Canada. 











WHEN. THE 
GREAT COLORADO 
WAS HARNESSED... 


PACIFIC-WESTERN 
GEARED PRODUCTS 
helped industry use the 
new power source 


Hoover Dam, the West's first 
1,000,000-kw hydroelectric 
plant, was completed in 1936. 

To utilize most efficiently 
the vast power provided, many 
industries turn to PACIFIC- 
WESTERN with its background 
of fifty years of gearmaking ex- 
perience. 

Nearly 60% of the nation’s 
hydroelectric power is gener- 
ated in the west. If you plana 
factory to use this cheap, abun- 
dant power, look to “PACIFIC- 
WESTERN” for your mechani- 
cal power-transmission needs. 


In the west, it’s 


PACIFIC-WESTERN 
geared products 


In the pulp and paper, chemical, 
mining, petroleum, fishing, food and 
all the other industries,""PACIFIC- 
WESTERN” is again the primary 
supplier of gears and geared prod- 
ucts designed and built for the spe- 
cific needs of each industry. 








We are both proud and careful of 
our more-than-50-yeor record as 
gearmakers to western industry. 


When you need geared equipment 
for your western plant, be sure to 
make use of our specialized engi- 
neering experience and our three 
large plants with the finest gear- 
making facilities in the west. 


Write, wire or phone 
for assistance on your current 
geared-drive needs. 


Western Gear Works, Seattle 4, Wosh. 
Western Geor Works, Box 192, Lynwood, Calif. 
Pacific Geor & Too! Works, San Francisco 3, Calif 








Sales Representatives: 
Houston * Portland © Salt Lake City 


PACIFIC WESTERN 


Gta PrRooducr? s 
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TITANIUM helps other metals. Microphotographs of aluminum containing 6% copper 
and 1.2% silicon, showing how. grain structure improves as titanium content increases. 
Left 0.015%; center 0.114%; and right 0.147% titanium, magnified 25 diameters 





TITANIUM additions control physical properties. 
titanium in it; the same alloy at right has 0.139% titanium 


mist to crystallize is simple enough, the 
researchers want to learn more about 
controlling the growth. They are test 
ing the effects of small additions of 
other elements. ‘These change the color 
of the gem so that jewels resembling 
amethysts, rubies, and emeralds. as well 
as diamonds can be made. All of them, 
however, exhibit the startling high in 
dex of refraction. 

National Lead Co. is working with 
the gem development, but so far has 
not tried to exploit it commercially. 
Meanwhile, the optical, electronic, and 
jewelry industries are watching the ex- 
periments closely. 


VI. The Supply Situation 


Titanium metal, when it gets into 
ccmmercial use, will be mighty im 
portant strategically. But there should 
be no worries about the supply of raw 
material I itanium comes trom two 
sources: ilmenite (iron oxide and _ tita- 
nium oxide combined) and rutile (an 





[he nickel-iron alloy at left has no 


impure titanium oxide with traces of 
other elements like iron, chrome, zit 
conium). 
e Sources—Ihe most abundant source 
is ilmenite, which is found in the black 
sands of India, Florida, and Oregon, 
and is found in the rock deposits in the 
Adirondacks and Quebec. The amount in 
those deposits runs to millions of tons. 
There are also large deposits in Wyom 
ing, Arkansas, Virginia. Norway, China, 
Russia also have great stores of the ore 
And more than 125-million tons of il 
menite are available in a deposit neat 
Quebec, being exploited jointly by Ken- 
necott Copper Co. and New Jersev Zinc 
Co. (BW —Sep.18’48,p128 

At Tahawus, N. Y., National Lead 
Co. has what’s reported to be the larg 
est ilmenite mine in the world in op 
cration (picture, page 40), out of which 
are dragged almost 1.2-million tons of 
ore a vear. That amount of ore vields 
250,000 tons of ilmenite. 

Imports, for the first six months of 
last year, from Brazil, India, Norway, 
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HEN an item retails for only 25c—like milady’s 

dress patterns, for example—you can be sure the 
manufacturer is using every available method which 
will cut production costs. And, here’s how Fruehauf 
Trailers lend a helping hand. 


Simplicity Pattern Com- 
pany’s main plant at Niles, 
Michigan, “feeds” unfinished 
patterns to finishing plants at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan and 
Terre Haute, Indiana. Up to a 
million pounds a month are 
hauled to these points and 
returned —all by Fruehauf 
Trailers. 

Why are Trailers used? One 
reason is they triple a truck’s 
load capacity. Another is their 
flexibility. Only 4 Trailers are 
needed to efficiently link all 3 
plants. As many as 300,000 
finished patterns are hauled in 
a single trip. These Trailers 
permit fast mechanized load- 
ing and unloading with hand 
and power lift-trucks. Dis- 
patching is geared to produc- 
Hear Harrison Wood, Interpreter 


of World Events, Sundays, 3:00 
P.M., E.S.T. over ABC 









tion schedules — eliminating 
costly delays. Handling is di- 
rect—plant to plant—with no 
lost motion. 


All of these advantages com- 
bine to serve a tough two- 
way movement of goods and 
to spell hauling economy that 
can’t be matched by any other 
method. 


Has it ever occurred to you 
that Fruehauf Trailers might 
well form a pattern for worth- 
while savings in your busi- 
ness? Fruehauf builds many 
models now serving hundreds 
of different industries. The 
full Trailer story is most inter- 
esting. Phone your nearest 
Fruehauf representative for 
full details. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES 11 


DETROIT 32 ° 
In Canada: Weston, Ont. 


79 Factory Service Branches 


F/RST WW TRUCK-TRAILER TRANSPORT! * 












It means, Mr. Manufacturer, that your 
products get protection. The kind of pro- 
tection that ends costly complaints, that 
keeps your customers happy, that keeps 
your customers. A 

It means that General Boxes are de- 
signed to the product . . . that they are 
actually ‘‘A Part of the Product.” They are 
lightweight, compact, extra strong! You 
save freight, storage space, and gain added 
protection! 

We'd like to tell you more about the 
very real benefits to you of General Boxes. 
Won't you write us today? 


6 enetal BOX COMPANY 


eee i d 
A  cmaninas 





GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 


Detroit, East St. Louis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon, Natchez. 





Continental Box Company, Inc.; Houston, Dallas, 











General Box Company 
has had more than 25 
years of experience in 
manufacturing ship- 
ping containers. Further- 
more, our two modern 
Designing and Testing 
Laboratories are avail- 
able for the improved 
packing of your prod- 
uct. Booklet below 
gives complete details, 


“a 


is —“ 


Send for your copy. It shows 
how you too can cut costs. 





Genero! 
Corrugated 
Box 


General Genero! 
Wirebound Nailed Box Corrugated 
rote 


Container 


Genero! Cleated 


General Generolift 
All-Bound Box Pollet 











and Canada exceeded 150,000 tons. 
e The Miners—'Ihe conipanies mining 
the ores make a representative list of 
American industry. They include: Na 
tional Lead Co.; the du Pont Co.: 
American Cyanamid Co.; Metal and 
Thermit Co.; Rutile Mining Co.—to 
name a few. Many others are scrambling 
for titanium-ore properties; those that 
have property are busy expanding their 
holdings. 

World production of ilmenite has 
zoomed from 70,000 tons in 1932 to 
600,000 tons in 1947. Ilmenite runs 
about 45% to 60% titanium oxide. 
Presumably, when industry really takes 
hold of titanium metal, ilmenite pro 
duction figures will skyrocket. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Du Pont will award 77 postgraduate and 
postdoctoral fellowships to 47 universi 
ties for 1949-50. Grants are for research 
in chemistry, physics, metallurgy, and 
engineering. 

@ 
Radioactive isotopes will be used in re 
search by Cincinnati Milling Machine. 
They will aid studies on friction wear, 
and on corrosion. 

° 
Commercial runs of fluorocarbons have 
started on a pilot-plant scale at Minne 
sota Mining & Mfg. The compounds 
have high stability under attack by heat, 
oxidation, chemicals. Possible uses in 
clude plastics, lubricants, insecticides, 
resins. 

% 
Recovering tungsten and other byprod 
ucts from molybdenum tailings wall be 
the job of Climax Molybdenum’s new 
plant at Fremont Pass, Colo, 

e 
TV tube-making facilities at Du Mont 
will be expanded by a $500,000 addi 
tion (60,000 to 100,000 sq. ft.) to the 
Clifton (N. J.) plant 

e 
A new way to measure heat in engine 
pistons has been worked out by The 
‘Texas Co. at its Beacon (N. Y.) labora 
tories. Air-cushioned plungers contact 
a thermocouple inside the piston. ‘her 
mocouple current—a measure of heat- 
is translated into meter readings. Ad- 
vantages: no breakdowns from high 
speed or heat; greater accuracy. 

e 
German production of chlorinated hy 
drocarbons from acetylene is covered 
by new Commerce Dept. report. See 
PB 75813. 

e 
Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel in New York 
is said to be the first to use G.E. Slim- 


line fluorescent lamps. 
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Virtually all the things you eat or wear or use, 
and the materials of which they are made, move 
to you — somewhere along the line — by rail. So 
report of how your rail- 


here’s a “trackside” 
roads did their job of serving you last year: 


1. Delivering the Goods. Every day in 1948 the rail- 
roads hauled an average of 12 tons of freight one mile 
for every man, woman, and child in the United States! 


2. Carrying People. Nearly two million people rode 
the railroads every day. That’s equivalent to carrying 
every man, woman, and child in the country on a trip 
of almost 300 miles during the year. 





3. Improving Efficiency. Last year the average Amer- 
ican freight train moved more tons of freight more miles 
per hour than ever before in American railroad history! 


4. Improving the Transportation “Factory.” In 1948 
the railroads spent for improvements alone more than 
a billion dollars. That meant spending an average of 


#3 





Your Railroads 


A Re 
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port for 1948 


three million dollars per day—for new streamlined pas- 
senger trains, new freight cars, and new, more efficient 
locomotives —for new track, signals, and shops to keep 
them rolling even more surely, more efficiently. 






5. Paying Their Own Way. Railroads provide and 
maintain their roadway and equipment with railroad 
dollars, not taxpayers’ dollars. In addition they pay 
about a billion dollars a year in taxes. These taxes help 
support schools, roads, and other public projects. They 
are not spent for the special benefit of the railroads. 


For their services railroads received in 1948 an 
average of only about 1% cents for hauling a ton of 
freight one mile. And for carrying a passenger one 
mile, they got far less than they got a quarter of a 
century ago— when wages and the prices of rail- 
road materials and supplies were only half what 
they are now. 

To keep on making improvements in their service, 
railroads must continue investing money in better 
plants and facilities. To be able to do this they 
must make earnings in line with today’s increased 
costs. For only adequate earnings can justify the 
huge investment required to keep America’s rail- 
roads the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the safest mass transportation system in the world. 


* 


LISTEN TO THE RAILROAD HOUR presenting the world’s 
great musical shows. Every Monday evening over the 
ABC Network, 8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific 
Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 








NEW PRODUCTS 





Built-in TV Magnifier 


Newest television trapping is a push- 
button device that blows up the center 
portion of the usual rectangular picture 
to the full area of the tube face. Called 
Vcle-Zoom, it will be standard equip- 
ment on Garod Electronics Corp.'s new 
10-in., 12-in., and 15-in. receivers. 

The push-button switch is attached 
to the set by a 15-ft. cord 
want a closeup of action or faces, you 
click the button. ‘That expands the 6-in. 
height of conventional 10-in. picture 
to about 9 in. The blowup fills the 


of the circular tube 


When vou 


Iringe 
ircas, Of course, are lost.) ‘There is no 


usable area 


distortion of the image. But vou can spot 
a slight difference in clarity (just as vou 





get a “softening” of image when vou 
hold a magnifving glass over a magazine 
] hoto). Photographer's double-exposure 
picture, abo gives vou an idea of 


before-and-aftez image sizes. Changing 


the picture back to conventional size is 
merely a matter of clicking the button 
again 

On a 10-in. set. the Tele-Zoom at 
tachment will serve up a picture that’s 
even larger than the one vou get on a 
regular 12-in. screen. To handle the 


change from the rectangular to circular 
image, the Garod models will be made 
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without the face mask that most sets 
have. Later on, the company says it may 
license the device to other manufac- 
turers. ‘he company address: 70 Wash- 
ington Ave., Brooklyn. 

e Availability: middle of this month. 


Switchover Punches 

Designers at Wales-Strippit Corp. 
have come up with a new line of hole 
punching units. The type BL punches 
re separate pieces that can be locked 
into position on templates or on plates 
for metal-punching on brakes or stamp 


ing presses. You can set them up in un 
limited patterns, thus save the time and 
work it takes to design and build a fixed 
die for each design. 

Stripping guides, springs, and guide 
buttons are component parts of the 
punching unit. The press ram is used 
only to drive the punches through the 
work. Holders automatically align the 
punches and dies. ‘Vhe manufacturer is 
at 345 Payne Ave., North Tonawanda, 
NAY 
@ Availability: immediate. 


All-Wheel Drive Tractor 


Four-wheel drive is played up as the 
big feature of Detroit ‘l'ractor Corp.'s 


latest snail farm model, Company en- 
gineers say the all-wheel power: (1) 
makes it possible to use a smaller, lighter 
engine; (2) cuts fuel costs for operation 
(the tractor burns about 0.8 gal. of gaso 
line an hour under full load). 

Powered by a 4-cylinder, 16-hp. en 
gine, the tractor is steered by levers that 
control self-energizing brakes on each 
side of the differential. Pressure on 
either lever holds back the wheels on 
that side, causes the tractor to veer to 
cither the right ‘or left. You can tum 
the machine around in a 5.5-ft. radius, 
the company says. 

‘Two models of the tractor are in pro 
duction: One has a magneto ignition: 
the other, a more expensive edition, has 
a self starter, generator, and headlights 
The company address: 3400 Scotten 
Ave., Detroit 10. 

e Availability: deliveries in the spring 


Circular Pipe Heater 

A multi-jet gas torch that clamps 
around pipe and circles it with a ring of 
flame is the newest in tool design from 
Cedarberg Mfg. Co., Inc. 

The Circa-Torch looks something like 
a pair of ice tongs. It has two jaws with 
three gas jets in each. ‘These jaws close 
around the pipe, heat the entire circum 
ference quickly and evenly. 

[the torch measures about 4x14 in., 
weighs approximately 2 Ib. It can be 
attached to any size gas tank, will work 
on pipe up to 2 in. in diameter. If 
you're stopped in the middle of a job, 
vou can lay the torch aside without hav- 
ing to relight it when you resume. Be 
side heating “T's,” elbows, and joints, 
the torch will be handy for warming up 
soldering irons and thawing pipes. Com 
pany headquarters are at 529 §. Fourth 
St.. Minneapolis 15. 
© Availability: 30 days. 


PS. 


Calculator to figure piece-work time 
is marketed by Time-Tab Inc., 2525 
lruitland Ave.. Los Angeles. Built like 
a slide rule, it can be set to tot up net 
working time for an employee—or for a 
product in production—in a few seconds 

Hard surfacing powder wil] keep cut 
ting edge on mixing blades, drill bits, 
forming dies, scraper blades. It makes a 
thin chromium carbide surface, is put 
on with a carbon electrode. Lincoln 
lectric Co., Cleveland 1, is the manu- 
facturer. 

Refrigerator cabinet for trucks is low 
cost protection for milk and meats in 
transit. It has an ice compartment over 
the cooling chamber. Water from the 
melting ice moves over a baffle plate to 
the inner walls of the cabinet, flows 
downward as an even sheet. Quirk Co.. 
Cudahy, Wis., calls the cabinet Cold 


Seal. 
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Waterproof case liners 


it’s here! A jumbo bag made by a revolutionary 
new machine. Now! Uniformity and greater strength 
plus real packing economies for everyone who uses 
or needs giant-sized bags. 


JUMBAG FACTS 


1 Accordion folded. No time-consuming interfolds. Snaps 
Open instantly in a single operation. Quicker, easier to use. 


2 Fits any shape or proportion perfectly. One bag will fit 
several differently proportioned articles. Cuts down inventory. 


3 Self-closing air vents — another new feature, optional, at 
no extra cost — eliminate air pockets and save time. 


4 Six standard stock sizes from chair-size up to 60 inches high 
and 12 feet wide. Special sizes made to order. 


5 Made of new strong-fibred kraft in light, medium, and 
heavy weight. Also available in waterproof, creped, or 
crinkled —— neutral or stainproof. 


6 Prompt deliveries. Stock sizes ready 
for instant delivery through 200 paper 
distributors. Immediate service on 
special sizes. 


7 Low cost — substantial savings 
over hand-made bags. 


Ss y 5 PAPER PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


Newton Upper Falls 64, Mass.» LOS ANGELES - NEW YORK » CHICAGO 


‘ Sherman Paper Products Corp. 
Newton Upper Falls 64, Mass. 
; Rush me FREE TRIAL Samples of Sherman JUMBAG and folder giving full details. 


Name 
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This is the story of two brothers. 

It has its beginning in a Northern province of 
Czechoslovakia. Two small boys were sprawled 
on the banks of the broad Elbe River. This after- 
noon was not unlike many others. For often 
they sat by the river and talked, sometimes until 


sundown. 
“I'm going to be rich when I grow up,” Karol 
would vow. “T’ll own much land . . . and everyone 


will point to me and say, "There is Karol Mahacek. 
He is the richest man in all Czechoslovakia.’ ” 

Then Jan would watch for that familiar look 
of determination he had seen so many times on 
his brother’s face. He would see his dark eyes 
growing larger and brighter, shining already with 
the happiness the future promised. And he 
would nod at his brother. Yes, Jan thought, 
Karol is smart. Yes, Karol will be rich some day. 


But Jan, too, had dreams . . . dreams he dare 
not even tell. For Karol would surely think 
them strange. So he said nothing. He just sat 
there and looked out into the horizon. Some- 
where beyond the Elbe there was an ocean... 
and beyond that? Well, some day he would know. 

Old Eduard Mahacek considered his sons— 
what the future held for them. He even prophe- 
sied it many times. 

“Jan is a dreamer. He is the one with imagina- 
tion, but he is not as ambitious as Karol.” 

Yes, even at an early age, Karol was marked 
for success. 
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As for Jan, well, maybe it was an accident 
that he happened to be on the village dock when 
a river boat stopped for cargo. Maybe it was 
fate when on an impulse he took a job on the 
boat and found his way to the sea, to a different 
way of life—for Jan came to America. 

It wasn’t easy for him, at first, this new world. 
He used to write home about the strange Ameri- 
can ways. Yet, there was always something won- 
derful to tell. He was making progress. He had 
a good job—good pay. 

But Karol’s letters were different—filled with 
uncertainty. He couldn’t save to buy the land 
he promised himself he’d one day own. 


What does the story of these two brothers 
mean—and why are their lives so different 
today? For Jan Mahacek faces the future with 
confidence—owns his own home—a car—his 
family is well fed, well clothed. 

While Karol is a man without hope—his 
family ill clothed, ill fed—no home of their own. 

The answer is simple, for both are symbols of 
America and Europe. Actually, there is no dif- 
ference in the people here and there. We are 
all brothers under the skin. Like Jan and 
Karol, we are Czechs, or we’re English, French, 
German, Spanish, Finnish, Norwegian, Polish, 
Italian . . . just as people are there. We are 
the same people, with the same blood, the 
same native ability. But there is one essential 


difference... 
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Here in America, we have the opportunity— 
the privilege to use to the fullest our native 
ability. 

Much has been said about the production 
genuis of America. And who will deny it? But 


.. that power to produce far beyond the record of 


any nation on earth would never have blos- 
somed into its present greatness if the individual 
in America had not had the chance to expand 
his individual talents to produce. Yes, here in 
America, all have been free to express them- 
selves, to use and to develop talent and ability. 
This freedom to grow and build for the future 
isn’t something to be considered lightly. It is 
something that all of us must guard, even with 
life itself. 

Yet, in the abundance that surrounds us, we 
sometimes forget. We forget that with all this 
comes an obligation—an obligation to WORK. 
For, if we do not work to preserve it, we do not 
deserve it. This great productive power of 
America grew because of work, became the 
great thing it is because men bent to the task 
to accomplish an end. 


Today, there are forces at work to hold back 
the high productive ability of America. A false 
creed is abroad. Some put it this way—“Hold 
back effort — do only an average job — regulate 
things.”’ It all has a familiar ring—it is a creed 
of trading individual opportunity for false prom- 
ises of future security. 

Here at Ceco, we do not accept this creed of 
leveling of effort, for we believe in full oppor- 
tunity for the individual. We know what all-out 
unharnessed production can accomplish. In this 
past year, for example, we have seen the building 
industry, unhampered by fewer controls, roll up 
one of the most impressive records in the history 


of the industry. Ceco salutes construction men 


for the job they are doing. Their accomplish- 
ments represent the American way of doing 
things, and we believe in the American way to 
solve our problems, to provide a more abundant 
life, to curtail shortages, to drive down prices. 

Yes, the way to do this is to work. ALL must 
work MORE—not be content to be average. 
Management must work at managing. Labor 
must work to produce—give a full day’s work 
for a full day’s pay. We must constantly produce, 
create more things instead of less, reduce overall 
costs per unit—justify high wages. The will to 
work can drive down costs and prices, drive up 
production which labor and management both 
need to stay prosperous. 


We believe in the right of each man to work 
for greater opportunity. We believe in the indi- 
vidual’s pride in his work and we believe in the 
importance of the individual’s contribution to 
the task as a whole. We believe in a “two-way 
traffic’ in ideas on how to do the job better. 
In four years, Ceco has had over 3200 sugges- 
tions from shop and office on how to improve 
product and service. 

In all aspects of Ceco’s work, we strive for 
meticulous attention to the little things, because 
we believe no product is better than the perfec- 
tion of the smallest detail. 

We like to sum it all up in an ideal which 
best describes the way Ceco and all of its people 
work in seeking production excellence... 


“NO TASK IS TOO SMALL, 
NONE TOO LARGE, 

TO RECEIVE EXACTING CARE, 
IN ALL, 
ENGINEERING EXCELLENCE 
IS THE CECO CREED.” 


® 


PARTIAL LIST OF CECO PRODUCTS * STEEL WINDOWS AND DOORS + METAL SCREENS * ALUMINUM STORM WINDOWS * 
ALUMINUM COMBINATION STORM AND SCREEN UNITS © METAL LATH © STEELFORMS * REINFORCING STEEL * STEEL JOISTS 
AND ROOF DECK * ATTIC AND ROOF VENTILATORS 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois 


Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 
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COMMITTEE appointed by the Social Science Research Council makes its . . . 


Report on the Holes in the Polls 


Market-research techniques still basically sound. So are 
properly conducted election polls. Seven recommendations made. 


Last week saw the second-act curtain 
of a drama which may well go down in 
history as “The ‘Trial of the Pollsters.” 


THE DEFENDANTS: Researchers Archi 
bald M. Crossley, George A. Gallup, 
Elmo Roper 

tHE INDICTMENT: Anything from out 
right fraud to justifiable mistakes in 
predicting the wrong outcome on 
Nov 2 

rHE yuRY: A special committee of nine 
prominent scientists appointed by 
the Social Science Research Council. 

THE VERDICI: As summarized by pollster 
Roper, “You are honest but dumb.” 
In the words of the jury itself, “The 
pollsters overreached the capabilities 
of the public-opinion poll in attempt- 
ing to pick, without qualification, the 
winner of the 1948 election.” 


Significance—For _ business- 
men who use market research—and for 
the market-research firms themselves— 
the whole drama may yet have a happy 
ending. For one thing, the committee’s 
report emphasizes again the superiority 
of “surveys aimed at determining exist- 
ing facts’ (the typical market-research 
survey) over those which attempt “‘to 
measure opinion or predict future ac- 
tion” (election polls). It goes on: “The 
single 1948 failure should not destroy 
public confidence in polling. Prior to 
1948 there was overconfidence for the 
Now there is danger of 


e Business 


wrong reasons. 
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an unwarranted distrust, also for the 
wrong reasons.” 

But the report goes even further. ‘The 

Nov. 2 debacle, it says, “should have 
a wholesome long-run effect.” Reason: 
lechniques of surveys and polling are 
bound to be improved. 
e Research—l‘he committee itself con 
tributed to that result by uncovering 
some of the major errors and hazards 
in polling. ‘lo do that, it set five sta 
tistical experts to work for five weeks, 
comparing past polls with elections, 
studying the pollsters’ 1948 records, 
analyzing postelection polls and similar 
material. The results they report con 
firm—and refine—what has already been 
told about the holes in the polls (BW 
Nov.13’48,p25). 

To begin with: “The pollsters showed 
poor judgment. . . . The manner in 
which the polls were published for pub 
lic consumption contributed materially 
to the misinterpretation of the results.” 
Or, as BUSINESS WEEK said earlier: “It’s 
often the footnotes—the hedging—that 
makes all the difference in the world.” 
e Errors Traced—Where the commit- 
tee and its experts got down to work 
was in tracing where the polls went 
wrong. The scientists point out that 
errors can crop up in any of the eight 
major steps of a poll, but they boil them 
down to two basic kinds: 

(1) Errors of sampling and _ inter- 
viewing. 


(2) Errors of forecasting what people 
will actually do from what they say 
they will do. 

The Gallup and Crossley polls both 

forecast for ‘Truman about 5% less of 
the vote than the President actually 
received. ‘The scientists’ report does 
not say so in so many words, but it 
attaches virtifally equal importance to 
the two kinds of error in explaining 
those critical five points. 
e Two Percentage Points—No one can 
say exactly how large the first kind of 
error was. But the committee does 
point out that, in both the 1944 and the 
1940 elections, these two polls under 
estimated the Democratic percentage 
by two points. ‘That could easily have 
happened again. 

Reasons for this sort of error largely 
—if not entirely—have to do with the 
use of “quota” instead of “probability” 
samples . (BW —Nov.13'48,p26). The 
pollsters use the quota system: They 
analyze the entire population in terms 
of such factors as age, race, income, 
and population; then their interviewers 
talk to enough people in each class so 
the sample will have all classes in the 
right proportions. Any person who, in 
the interviewer's opinion, fits the proper 
class will do for the purposes of the poll. 

Most trained statisticians object to 
this factor of judgment. They prefer 
the probability system: They draw a 
completely random sample of the en 
tire population—for example, by pick 
ing names out of a hat; then they in- 
terview every person in that sample— 
no matter how many call-backs that 
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requires. ‘The committee report defi- 
nitely criticizes the polls’ use of quota 
sampling. 

e I'wo More Percentage Points—Main 
source of the second kind of error, the 
report says, was “a net shift to Truman 
of two to three percentage points in 
the last two weeks.” Both Gallup and 
Crossley stopped polling two weeks 
before election. And Roper, of course, 
stopped carly in September. 

Postelection polls suggest how this 

shift occurred. An unusually large 
number of voters were undecided be- 
fore this election. ‘The pollsters as- 
sumed they would divide in about the 
same proportions as those who had 
made up their minds. Actually, a great 
majority of them ended up voting for 
Iruman. Furthermore, some “decided” 
voters changed their minds in the 
closing days. And far more of them 
switched to Truman than to Dewey. 
e Hedges—The full 1S-page committee 
report actually states its conclusions 
more tentatively, of course. It also 
covers a lot more ground in detail. At 
every step of the way, it says, small 
errors can arise—errors which can pile 
up into a sizable total. 

Yet the committee could not readily 
check up on most of these possible 
errors. Hence its almost exasperated 
verdict on the pollsters that they went 
too far in picking a winner without 
qualification. Hence, too, the admoni- 
tions to improve methods along scien- 
tific lines. 

The scientists went on to make seven 
specific recommendations: use of better 
sampling methods; more research into 
such techniques; research on social psy- 
chology and political science; more in- 
formation to the public about the 
polls’ limitations; better cooperation 
among public-opinion researchers on 
such problems as methods, underlying 
theory, and reliability; greater training 
opportunities for students in this field; 
and faster reporting of election. sta- 
tistics. 

e Chastened?—Timing of the report 
was auspicious. It appeared Dec. 27 
after Christmas, but in time for New 
Year's resolufions. ‘he wayward _poll- 
sters, scemingly properly impressed, 
greeted it with such adjectives as 
“excellent,” “impartial,” “painstaking,” 
“constructive.” 

But the pollsters seem to have no in 
tention of reforming their statistical 
methods from “quota” to “probability” 
samples, along the lines recommended. 
Instead, they say there is no ‘“‘conclu- 
sive evidence” or a “need for more 
evidence” on polling techniques. 

e Psychology—The pollsters themselves 
stress “psychological rather than statis- 
tical” problems as requiring solution. 
They point to the last-minute shift in 
votes which they uncovered in post 
clection polls. And they end up by 
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Can be coated with Highest Quality Finishes 
from a single source — SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Walls, equipment, products—no matter what it is you 
need painted, no matter what conditions are prevalent 
in your plant (such as humidity, heat, fumes). ..no 
. matter where you are located—you can obtain the 
highest quality finishes specifically developed to do a 









RW! N- superlative job, from one source. . . Sherwin-Williams 
SHE MS —with 385 branches in principal cities from coast-to- 
WILLIA x coast ready to supply you! 

WWpUSTRY ‘ Investigate now the advantages, the econ- 
FINISHE omy of dealing with the world’s largest paint 


manufacturer. The Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Industrial Division, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
(Houston and Dallas, Texas.) 


AT THE START, CONSIDER THE FINISH 
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Amazing new TIME-MASTER a boon 
to secretaries, too! 






REVOLUTIONARY DICTAPHONE* MACHINE 
RECORDS ON SMALL PLASTIC BELT, 





GIVES PERFECT VOICE REPRODUCTION! 


Here’s wuy secretaries are head-over-typewriters in love with TIME-MASTER 


dictation! 
Word-perfect Recording! The TIME-MASTER records on a small, flexible plastic 
Memobelt 


Easier Filing! Each Memobelt will record 15 minutes of solid dictation—and each 
of these flexible little belts can be filed in a minimum of space. Yes, and these 


assures both uniform recording quality and measured backspacing. 


belts can be mailed from boss to secretary in a standard small-size envelope — 


5 at a time for a 3¢ stamp! 


Easier Transcribing! There are dials that control volume, speed and tone, a foot 
control for instantaneous and uniformly measured backspacing. Secretaries are 
especially enthusiastic about the tiny new Magic Ear through which they hear 
electronic dictation at its clearest. Also available are the standard feather-light 
headset and a soft speaker that can be positioned near the secretary's ear. 

The TIME-MASTER transcribing machine has every improvement that makes 
for easier work, speedier work. Write for TIME-MASTER literature, Dictaphone 
Corp., Dept. F-19, 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 17, N. Y. 


A CHOICE OF THREE LISTENING DEVICES! 





MAGIC EAR SOFT SPEAKER 


FEATHER-LIGHT HEADSET 


DI CTAPHON E Evectronie Dictation 


“Only Dictaphone Corporation can use the registered trade-mark, “Dictaphone.” 
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chiding the committee gently for not 
“going more deeply into the problem of 
turnout... the question of which groups 
will vote in the greatest proportion.” 
At this point, any business observer 
can detect the smell of economics in 
this smoldering discussion of statistics 
vs. psychology: It would cost the poll- 
sters a lot more to use “probability” 
instead of “quota” samples—but it need 
not cost them any more to improve and 
cxpand their questionnaires. (Neverthe- 
less, some market-research firms who 
don’t go in for election polls have al- 
ready shifted from quota to probability 
sampling.) 
e The Committee—Chairman of the 
nine-man committee of scientists was 
Samuel S. Wilks, professor of mathe- 
matical statistics at Princeton. The 
other members: James P. Baxter, pres 
ident of Williams College; Philip M. 
Hauser, associate dean of the Division 
of Social Sciences, University of Chi- 
cago; Carl I. Hovland, oe of the 
Dept. of Psychology, ¥ale; V. O. Key, 
professor of politic: il science, Johns 
Hopkins; Isador Lubin, chairman of the 
Committee on Statistical Standards of 
the American Statistical Assn.; Frank 
Stanton, president of Columbia Broad- 
casting System; Frederick F. Stephan, 
professor of social statistics, Princeton; 
and Samuel A. Stouffer, professor of 
sociology, Harvard. 
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Trend in carpet prices for 1949: up 3%. 
Bigelow-Sanford made the first move, 
was soon followed by Magee Carpet, 
A.&M. Karagheusian, and James \Lees 
& Sons. And Congoleum-Nairn  fol- 
lowed suit with a 3% hike on its lino- 
leum products. 

e 
Tobacco premiums are coming back. 
Special coupons, redeemable for prizes, 
will soon reappear in packages of Brown 
& Williamson’s Raleighs. 

® 


A diaper air-lift served Birmingham last 
week. When the city’s Lullaby Diaper 
Service was destroyed by fire, the com- 
pany’s Atlanta branch maintained the 
supply by plane. 

® 
Chain stores spent $457-million on 
modernization in 1948, says Chain Store 
Age. That beat 1947 expenditures by 
18%. Variety chains led with an outlay 
of $151-million 

© 
Stromberg-Carlson has changed its TV- 
pricing policy. It used to include excise 
tax and cost of installation. Now it will 
conform with gencral industry practice, 
quote these items separately. 
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A GROWING BUSINESS 


A growing business, literally and figuratively, is agri- 
and 1948, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was the biggest year in the 


culture ... 


nation’s history. Record production was scored by 
corn, peanuts, pecans, and soybeans; near-record pro- 
duction was scored by citrus fruits, dry beans, flaxseed, 
oats, rice, sorghum, and wheat; and above-average 
production was scored by barley, cotton, hay, hops, 
potatoes, sugar beets, sugar cane, tobacco, apricots, 
cherries, grapes, and peaches. 

The processing, packing, packaging, marketing, mer- 
chandising, and advertising of these nature-made prod- 


ucts required a bumper crop of almost as many varieties 
of paper and paperboard. 

It is our business, as “Paper Makers to America,” to 
grow with the growth of American industry, which is 
demanding more and more Mead Papers of the Mead, 
Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright lines—‘‘the best buy 
in paper today.” 





* * * Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in colors, 
substances, and surfaces for every printed use, including such famous 
grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond and Offset; Process Plate; 
Wheelwright Bristols and Indexes; D & C Black & White; and 
Printflex Coated Papers. 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING 


THE MEAD CORPORATION «+ “PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 





papers | 
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The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17 Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers « Philadelphia « Boston « Chicago « Dayton 











lor granular oz fine grinds 


The above equation has a dollars-and-cents 

bearing on your production problems. It 

means that MIKRO-PULVERIZERS, plus 

MIKRO-ATOMIZERS equal Processing 

Efficiency. 

It is the basis of the MIKRO—Plan for 

Processing Efficiency perfected through over 

55,006 laboratory tests c hecked against field 

performance over 25 years. It has enabled 

many manufacturers to improve quality, 

increase quantity, decrease power consump- 

tion and eliminate such : 

cost and time-consuming 

items as screening, ¢ slasai- 

fying, duct work, etc. 

It will cost you nothing to 

find out what the MIKRO- 

Plan can do for you. Write 

for your copy of our Con- 

fidential te est Grinding wigRo.ATOMIZER 

Data Sheet. for ultra-fine grinds 

PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
87 Chatham Road, Summit, N. J. 


MIKRO-: “PULWERIZER 


Also Makers a the WIKRO-COLLECTOR 


POPULAR 


For industrial plants 

For offices and stores 
More sold than any other 
Made since 1888 


Catalog shows special 
features. Write today. 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
3 UNION ST. MERCER, PENNA, 











Snow Tires Ride to Boom 


Rugged winter, chain shortage bring big demand for snow- 
treads. Tiremakers scramble to keep up withdemand. Chains won't 
feel competition this year, but face a long-term sales threat. 


The winter weather is:snowing tire 

manufacturers under with orders. Us- 
ually, winter is the off season for the 
tiremakers. But this year, they’re do- 
ing a big business in tires designed es- 
pecially tor driving on snow and ice. 
e Unprepared—The demand has caught 
the tiremakers with their stocks down. 
(hey weren't prepared for the clamor 
that has made trade observers call these 
tires “the hottest item in the industry 
today.” 

Now, they’re trying to catch up. It’s 
going to be hard to do, however; most 
manufacturers have a relatively small 
number of molds for this type of tire. 
¢ Popularity Spreads—Actually, the tires 
aren’t new. Most manufacturers have 
carried ‘them in their lines since the 
1920's. Made in regular sizes, the tires 
have heavy cleated treads which give 
excellent traction. Price is about 10% 
above the cost of a regular four-ply tire. 
Previously, their populazity has been 
greatest among farmers, doctors, rural 
mail-carriers, and others who have to 
drive regardless of the weather. 

This year, their popularity has spread. 
City and suburban dwellers want them 


too, for a number of reasons. Here are 
a few: 

e Lots of drivers are tired of putting 
chains on, taking them off again when 
the snow melts. With snow-tread tires, 
they can drive all winter with only two 
major operations—putting the snow tires 
on when the first snow comes, and tak- 
ing them off with the arrival of spring. 
e Chains are in short supply. In many 
sections of the country, they have be- 
come a black-market item. 

e Many winter motorists need extra 
traction only to get out of their drive- 
ways into the plowed street. Chains are 
just excess baggage on snow-free roads. 

e Conventional tires today are generally 
not so good from a nonskid standpoint 
as they were ten to 15 years ago. Rea- 
son: Yesterday’s fancy nonskid patterns 
made the tires noisy in nonwinter driv- 
ing, hence, were modified. 

e A lot of Army veterans have seen the 
tugged treads perform on jeeps and 
Army trucks; they’re willing now to try 
them on their owr cars. 

e Other Reasons—Another factor: Some 
of the postwar automobiles are so de- 
signed that it’s a real feat to get chains 








Special Handling for Small Orders 


in Los Angeles has a special truck for indi- 


Delivering 100 tons of stainless steel sheet to 
your doorstep doesn’t cost much per pound 
—unless you order it in small quantities. 
Then the delivery costs go up like a sky- 
rocket. Besides, small orders can rattle 
around on the truck, frequently become 
bruised or dented. 
dangers of deliveries, U. S. Steel Supply Co. 


To reduce the costs and 


vidual sheets. The device consists of two 
upright panels, one of which can be moved 
across the bed of the truck by turning a 
handcrank. From one to 100 sheets can be 
held between the two panels; as deliveries 
are made the panels are cranked closer to- 
gether to keep the remaining sheets upright. 
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Expect an exciting NEW, delightful 
typing experience . . . from the moment 
your De Ree Underwood arrives. 
And watch your boss’ eyes light up 
when he sees the crisp, clean work 
you do. Besides, you'll find it easy 
to do more work . . . with less fatigue. 
Just LOOK at the new typing 
advantages you'll have over other 
secretaries: 
y~ 
Mew ... full ten inch writing line, 


on standard carriage width 
(one inch more than before). 


Meu . .. machine enclosed for 
quieter operation and protection 
against dust and dirt. 


New . .. the most pleasing touch ever 


developed in a standard typewriter. 


Ci modern styling... 
Finger-Form keys. 


ce . : 
ANéw Drop Line Space Lever for an 
easy, fast, and positive carriage return. 
Mei’ deeper Paper Table and larger 
Lateral Paper Guide . . . for faster, 
more accurate insertion of paper. 


Mw improved Variable Line Spacer 
and Cylinder Knobs . . . larger and 
deeper threaded . . . permit easier 
oa more accurate peace both 

vertically and horizontally. 


> 

Neu Removable Platen. (Softer 
platen for normal typing and quiet 
operation. Harder platen for 
manifolding and heavy duty.) 
Gives added versatility to machine. 


Neu non-glare Underwood gray finish. 


Also, you'll have on hand all the 
helpful Underwood features you’ve 
always enjoyed . . . including your old 
friend Rhythm Touch and the handy 
front-controlled Self Locking Margin 
Stops! 

Be sure your boss orders the new 
Underwood De Luxe. Get a 
demonstration today. 


Underwood Corporation 
Typewriters ... Adding Machines 
Accounting Machines . .. Carbon Paper 
Ribbons and other Supplies 
New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 

135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
©1949 


One Park Avenue 


UNDERWOOD - « « TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 





MATERIAL 
HANDLING 


Cost accounting has proved that mate- 
rial handling, while adding nothing to 
product value, frequently accounts for 
10 to 20% of the manufacturing dollar. 
Today’s labor and material costs em- 
phasize the importance of reducing this 
expense through improved material 
handling methods — thus maintaining 
or improving profit margins. 
Mercury’s 36 years’ experience in the 
material handling field is available to 
you at no cost or obligation. For con- 
sultation on your particular handling 
problem, ask a Mercury Sales Engineer 
to call, or request Catalog No. 7-11. 





THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 
4146 South Halsted Street 
Chicago 9, IMlinois 
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on. And some new models—with side 
covers on the rear wheels—don’t have 
enough clearance between cover and 
wheel to accommodate chains. So if you 
want to keep the snappy wheel covers 
on your car, you have to go without 
chains—and maybe put on snow-treads. 

Added promotional effort by the tire- 
makers and sellers is another reason why 
snow tires are going over so big this win- 
ter. As far as most tire men can re- 
member, this is the first winter that 
these tires have been advertised on their 
own, separate from standard types. Tire 
companies and their outlets see a 
chance for upping sales. They would 
like to equip every car with four regular 
tires and two special winter models. 

The snow tires, say the manufactur- 
ers, will last for the life of the car—if 
you use them just for winter driving. 
But they expect that some users won't 
bother to take the snow tires off when 
spring rolls around, 

Snow-treads have one drawback: They 

don’t provide any extra traction on ice 
or heavily packed snow. 
e Special Retreads—Tire sellers have an- 
other answer for this type of hazard. 
It’s a special tire with sawdust, salt, or 
particles of abrasives mixed right into 
the rubber. These “camelback’’ treads 
grip better on slippery streets than any- 
thing yet designed by the industry, But 
they're no good for snow. And the im- 
proved grip on the street makes them 
wear faster than any other tread. 

Manufacturers aren’t making _ this 
type of tread. Getting it means a re- 
capping and retreading job. ‘The snow- 
tread tires, on the other hand, are avail- 
able both from manufacturers as new 
tires, and from recappers. 

Independent tire stores with vulcan- 
izing and retreading machines are mak- 
ing the most out of the demand. Their 
snow tires have what amounts to a 
double tread, with the new cleated tread 
placed right on top of the old. 

Some retreading shops sell the re- 
treads on someone else’s tires; you have 
to trade in your present shoes to get 
them. That’s because the demand for 
old casings in some parts of the coun- 
try has just about absorbed the available 
supply. 

There are other tricks to lick the snow 
without chains: Goodyear’s “‘punctured” 
tread for one (BW —Nov.13’48,p30). 
eChain Trouble?—But  snow-treads 
don’t replace chains completely. Chains, 
for all their nuisance value, will do a 
job on most any kind of winter-clogged 
highway. 

Still, some observers say, sales of snow 
tires are bound to hurt'the sales of auto 
chains in the long run. Not this year, 
when the demand for chains has far 
outstripped the supply. But in another 
year, sellers of chains may find that they 
have some rea! competition from the 
snow-tread tiremakers. 


Mail Houses Cut 


New Big Four mail-order 
catalogs offer more cheap lines, 
lower prices generally. Textiles 
especially are soft. 


The Big Four of mail-order selling 
last week laid down their bets that, 
during the next six months: 


THE GENERAL PRICE TREND will be 
down, and 

CONSUMERS WILL SHIFT to the lower- 
price end of the merchandise lines. 


e@ New Books—The bets were made in 
1949 spring-and-summer catalogs put 
into the mails by Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Montgomery Ward, Alden’s, and Spie- 
gel. All feature a declining price trend, 
and expanded lines of merchandise in 
the lower-price brackets. _ 

e@ Sears Down—Sears’ average catalog 
price is down for the first time since the 
war. Sears officials did their own figur- 
ing. They report their average price is 
1.7% lower than the average for the 
fali-and-winter book issued last July. Big- 
gest cut is in ‘goods like textiles and 
wearing apparel. Price increases are in 
appliances and hard lines made of metal. 

Earlier this month Sears had cut 
prices in its retail stores 3% to 10% on 
refrigerators, and 5% to 15% on wash- 
ing machines. Now its mail-order cus- 
tomers will get the same break. 

e Ward Cuts—Ward makes no average 
price comparisons between the new 
catalog and the preceding one. But 
Ward officials point out reductions of 
15% to 20% on many textile items, 
10% to 20% cuts in jewelry, 10% price 
reductions on some major electric ap- 
pliances, including washing machines, 
and $5 to $15 price cuts on refrigerators. 

To keep the big catalog from getting 

too fat, Ward took some more mer- 
chandise out of the general catalog, 
packaged it into smaller specialized 
books. Last year the company began 
a special farm catalog; this year it has 
added a 92-page garden catalog. During 
the year, it also put out special books 
for photographic, camping, and elec- 
tronic equipment, and for wallpaper. 
e Alden and Spiegel—In Alden’s spring 
book, price decreases ranged as high as 
15%. Rayon dresses started at $3.98, 
compared with $4.98 a year ago; wash- 
ing machines are down from $104.95 
to $89.95; starting price on radios is 
$9.95 compared with $12.95 in the 
1948 book. 

Spiegel merchandisers have expanded 
many lines to include a wider selection 
in the lower price ranges. ‘Textile lines 
generally are lower; only a few lines—hit 
by material shortages and rising labor 
costs—are slightly higher. 
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S with Iwas iu Didio” 


When icy winds blow, what factory wouldn’t 
like to shed its winter overcoat and move ’way 


down South? 

For here in the up-and-coming Southland, 
served by the 8,000-mile Southern Railway 
System, the birds are always singing and the 


flowers are always blooming. For here, an 


—— 


4 


unbeatable combination of gentle climate and 
a generous Nature will make any factory stand 
up and sing, “Hurray! Hurray! I’m gonna live 
and grow in Dixie!” 
"Look Ahead— Look South!” 
Creer S. Merri 
— 
President 


= SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 














A MESSAGE 


Give us the tools...” 


TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY ° 


7 ist OF A SERLES 


What Are Your Chances 
If There Are No Profits? 


Since the November 2 election there has been a 
dazzling variety of plans to have the government 
do more and more things and spend more and 
more money. But there is almost no variety in the 


plans which are suggested to raise the money. 


“Pay for it by taxing profits,” is the standard 
refrain. Slap on an “excess” profits tax. Boost the 
corporations’ income tax rate. 

Well — why not? Haven’t the corporations been 
making so much money that a big chunk of it can 
be turned over to the government spenders with- 
out hurting anybody? 

The answer is no! 

How high profits should be can be debated end- 
lessly. Some people claim that 1948 corporation 
profits, which will amount to about $20 billion, 
are too high. They emphasize the fact that profits 
are larger in relation to investment than they were 
a few years ago. Other people think profits are 
low. They stress the fact that profits are not much 
larger in relation to sales than they have been 
historically. Both sides agree that in some indi- 
vidual cases profits have been too high, as in 
others they have been too low or non-existent. 

But if we cut the total volume of profits drasti- 
cally, we shall do so at our national peril. 

There is no room for debate about that. For we 
shall choke off the crucially important job of build- 
ing new plants and equipment for our industries. 
Squeeze hard enough, and America will go the 


way of Britain — down the long and painful skids 
of industrial decline. Widespread unemployment, 
especially among our industrial workers who pro- 
duce new plants and equipment, will mark the 
dreary way. Here is a fact which the President, the 
Congress, the C.I.O., and all of us have a real 
reason to remember: 


Almost two-thirds of all profits today are going 
to rebuild and improve plants and equipment. 


More than $13 billion of this year’s profits are 
being plowed back. They are going — as a large 
proportion of profits have always gone — to buy 
for workers better tools to work with, better sur- 
roundings in which to work, They are making 
possible better products, and more of them, for 
all of us. 

The figures below show how companies have 
put more and more profit-dollars and a larger 
share of their profits to work in the business: 








ati PROFITS % OF TOTAL 
| _ REINVESTED PROFITS 
1929 | $2.6 billion 31% 
1939 12“ 24% 
1943 | 59 57% 
1944 | 52 53% 
1945 42“ 47% 
1946 | 69 55% 
1947 | 12“ 62% 
1948est. | 13.0“ 65% 
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The record shows that each of us is the real 
beneficiary of this plowing back of profits. 

Every American has benefited from these prof- 
its. Each dollar that business has put into its 
plants and equipment in the last thirty years has 
increased our yearly production by 35 cents. 


This re-investment of profits has helped make 
possible a 75% increase in living standards since 
1919. 

It has helped increase wages from an average 
48 cents an hour in 1919 to $1.36 today. Allowing 
for higher prices, that increase means that an 
hour’s work today will buy twice as much as it did 
thirty years ago. 

Why must business retain these billions of 
profits to improve its plants and equipment? Why 
must it plow back more and more? The reason is 
that business already is caught in a tax squeeze. 

Federal taxes alone take at least thirty-eight of 
each one hundred dollars a company earns. Then, 
if the company pays out to its stockholders any 
part of what is left as dividends, the federal per- 
sonal income taxes of the stockholders may take 
up to 77% of those dividends. Under these con- 
ditions, so few people are willing to invest in in- 
dustry that the stock market is stagnant. Compa- 
nies can not raise in that market the money they 
need for improvements. 

The result: business must rely more and more 
on plowed-back profits to pay for new plants and 
equipment. 

We know that everywhere in industry new and 
better ways of producing goods are standing ready 
for use. The previous editorial in this series men- 
tioned some of them. We know, too, that depres- 
sion and war put our industries far behind schedule 
— as much as $100 billion behind — in getting the 
new tools they should have had to keep themselves 
in first-class shape. McGraw-Hill is now complet- 
ing a survey of industry that will measure these 
needs. The results will be published in this edi- 
torial series. We know already that in 1949 alone 
industry will need $18 billion or more for this 
purpose. 

And all but a small fraction of that sum must 
come from profits. 


Our prosperity, our strength as a nation, our hopes 
for better living depend on our continuing to gen- 
erate and to plow back a large volume of profits. 


For that reason we should not thoughtlessly fol- 
low these people who propose to pay for any and 
all new government activities by saying simply, 
“Soak the corporations.” There is no need to fol- 
low them. There are other ways of obtaining nec- 
essary funds. 

First and foremost should be economy within 
the government itself. If its citizens must pay still 
higher taxes, then surely government should exer- 
cise rigid self-restraint, cutting out all but the most 
essential activities and expenses. 

After economy should come consideration of 
a broader federal tax base. 

If these and other methods of raising money 
are inadequate and if taxes must take a bigger bite 
from business profits, two facts are clear. We 
should not adopt an “excess” profits tax with all 
of its complications and all of its corrupting effect 
on business. A moderate increase in the regular 
income tax on corporations is much less danger- 
ous. But even such an increase, if necessary, should 
be accompanied by special allowances for ex- 
pansion and depreciation that will encourage 
companies to continue spending their earnings 
for new plant and equipment. We all have a 


stake in that. 


At this critical juncture in our history profits have 
a new and vastly more important role than they 
have ever had. In unprecedented degree they are 
the drive behind our present prosperity and the 
key to a better, stronger future. 


Give profits the axe and the blow does not stop 
there. 


It cuts into the employment, the prosperity and 
the strength of our nation. 


Everyone of us has a stake in how the President 
and Congress handle taxes on profits — and now 
is the time to remind them of that stake. 





President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 














HEAVY DUTY 
LIFT TRUCK 


ROSS 


CUTS HANDLING COSTS 50% 
for The Imperial Desk Company, 
Evansville, Indiana 


All lumber used in the manufacture of 
Imperial’s well-known quality office furni- 
ture is handled by a Ross Lift Truck. Over 
a period of two years, this machine has 





consistently moved and stacked this lumber at a saving 
of 50% of former cost! 


Arriving at the plant via rail or truck, the packaged 
lumber is unloaded, stacked in the yard for air-drying 
then transported to the mill. These operations are ac- 
complished by the Ross in a fraction of the time required 
by former handling methods. 

This is another of the many examples of 


what Ross Lift Trucks can do for you. 
Why not get all the facts about Ross? 





Rely Ou 


i ROSS THE ROSS CARRIER CO. 


300 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the Werld 
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277 William Street South, 


CHATHAM - ONTARIO - CANADA 


Date 


TO INSURE 
PROMPTNESS 








Pardon the liberty of returning your 
original with just a marginal note. 
Losing nought of its importance to 
us; but with typing service a daily 
problem, the more accustomed man- 
ner has yielded to “urgency” even as 
we bespeak your indulgence. 


Industrial , 


WM. M. GRAY, 


Commissioner. 
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Quick Letter Answerer 
Sirs: 

I spotted that labour-saving sugges- 
tion of marginal answers to correspond- 
ence {BW —Oct.9'48,p33}. 

I was quick to avail myself of its ad- 
vantages and here’s a Canadian version 
in a slightly different guise [above|. You 
probably wonder where I got the open 
ing phrase, “to insure promptness.” 
Well, you see you gave me a tip, and 
that started a chain of thoughts, because 
of course the word “tip” originated in 
Scotland where they had placed a small 
box just outside the dining room at the 
inn, and above it they placed this sign: 
“To insure promptness.” In time the 
first letter of each word became itself a 
word, which today is known the world 
Weds 6 & 

WitiiaM M. Gray 
COMMISSIONER, 
INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, 
CHATHAM, ONT. 


Truck Sales and Profits 
Sirs: 

In an article entitled “Dull Spots in a 
Bright Picture’ {BW —Nov.20'48,p95| 
vou show for the third quarter of this 
vear—compared, I assume, to the third 
quarter of last vear—that Diamond T 
\Mlotor Car Co. had an increase in sales 
of 11.3% and a reduction in net profits 
of 33.4%. Actually, our sales for the 
third quarter compared to the third 
quarter of last year showed a decrease in 
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ScRAPLESS Nut Quality Wire is not an ordinary steel 
for common applications. It is a custom built product designed 





to meet customers’ specific requirements for cold heading, cold 





punching, cold expanding and threading, in the production 





of a variety of nut shapes on continuous heading machines. 





Every step of its manufacture is carefully controlled--from 





the melting furnaces to the final drawing operation on the 





wire machines. Each coil of wire is subjected to close inspec- 





tion and rigid tests with modern electrical testing apparatus. 





Youngstown’s Scrapless Nut Quality Wire 
is furnished in various compositions, in- 
cluding AISI standard as well as special 
sulphurized steels. 
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THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


Manufdicturers of Carbon, Alloy and Yoloy Steel 


WIRE - COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS - PIPE AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS 
SHEETS - PLATES - BARS - ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - COKE TIN PLATE RAILROA 











If you copy ANYTHING typed, 
drawn or written, you need OZALID! 





In as little as 25 seconds, you 
(anyone can operate Ozalid) 
will have a dry, positive, ex- 
act duplicate of your origi- 
nal material! 

Ozalid copies can be used as 
masters to obtain more cop- 
ies! No proofreading ...no 
mistakes ...no delay! 


it’s Simple... 


re 


& 


reevererrs 









Don’t copy 


vee OZALID! 


Dept. 5, Johnson City, N. Y. 


Take any letter, sales report, 
form, drawing . . . anything 
typed, drawn or written. 
Put it next to a sheet of any 
Ozalid material (paper, plas- 
tic, cloth, black, blue, red, 
sepia) and then feed it into 
an Ozalid machine, 





You can make Ozalid cop- 
ies any length, and almost 
any width. You can make 
them directly from translu- 
cent material, and from 
opaque originals with an in- 
termediate step. 

Write today on your letter- 
head for FREE booklet which 
tells the full Ozalid story, 
shows all the Ozalid prints. 
Or consult your classified di- 
rectory for local distributor, 





A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality” 
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sales of 11% and a decrease in profits 
for the quarter of 35%. 

In figures which cover the first nine 
months of the year—comparing 1948 
and 1947—you show Diamond T sales 
31.2% less than last year, whereas actu- 
ally our decrease is only 2%, and you 
show a net profit decrease of 20.9%, 
whereas the actual decrease is 22%.... 

Also, where you refer to Mack Trucks, 
you show the correct decrease in sales of 
$1.1-million, and then you say that 
profits sank from $1.8-million to about 
$600,000. Since this sentence deals 
with sales for nine months, it would be 
assumed that profits should be quoted 
for the same period, in which case the 
correct figure for the nine months of 
1947 is $5.3-million, and for 1948, 
$3.1-million. 

I am sure that BUSINESS WEEK wants 
to quote accurate figures, and it is for 
this reason I am calling the above to 
your attention. 

E. J. Busu 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
DIAMOND T MOTOR CAR CO, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


e Yes, indeed, BUSINESS WEEK not only 
wants to quote accurate figures, but it 
intends to do so to the fullest extent 
possible. BUSINESS WEEK prides itself 
on its accuracy. This is one time when 
our pride has really suffered. 


From the Ohio Valley 
Sirs: 

We would like to compliment you 
upon the very fine article entitled “The 
Upper Ohio Valléy: Industry Discovers 
a New Area” [BW —Dec.11'48,p64}. 

This is one of the finest expositions 
that we have seen of what has been hap- 
pening in our valley, why it has hap- 
pened, and what more we may expect 
in the way of industrial development. 

J. M. Penrose 
SECRETARY-MANAGER, 
MARIETTA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 


The Postal Deficit 
Sirs: 

BUSINESS WEEK has done an objéc- 
tive reporting job on postal rates, and 
has dealt with the subject far more 
fairly than most publications. Many 
of them ignore the subject entirely and 
others either misquote the facts and 
figures, or by the omission of some 
pertinent facts mislead their readers so 
that business mail users have the im- 
pression that the newspapers and maga- 
zines are interested only in protecting 
their subsidized second-class rates. . . . 

But your recent article on parcel 
post {BW—Oct.16'48,p21] does not 
tell the full story about parcel post. 
What makes the parcel post users hot 
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Chicago's Wealth 


of Educational Facilities 
provides 


‘Unlimited Opportunities 
‘plus 
Vast Technological 


sources for Industry 


Among the outstanding educational resources of Chicago are: 


Great Concentration of Colleges and Universities 
University Laboratories for Research and Industrial Problems 
Thorough Technical Training in Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Highly Developed Vocational Training in the Public Schools 
Abundant Practical Training in the Evening Schools 
Industry-Sponsored Educational Programs 

A University Seminar for Business Executives 

Outstanding Professional Training at University Level 

Business Training of Highest Calibre at University Level 

Industrial and Scientific Libraries and Museums of World Renown 


9 


This is one of o series of advertisements of subjects vital to industry and its employes. For further 


information on the advantages to industry offered by Chicago's great educational facilities, write 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building —140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Iilinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY °* PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ° ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Read this 

TIMELY 

New 
Book 
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N THE YEAR AHEAD, will operating 

cash be your Number One problem? Can 
high costs, high selling prices, and continued 
slowing down of collections limit your volume 
. possibly below the break-even point? 





If so, you should read our timely new 
book, just off the press. It explains how you 
can get the funds needed for efficient and 
profitable operation. 

You may discover that under our Com- 
mercial Financing Plan you can get double or 
triple the amount of money available under 
commercial time loans. You will read how 
money is available under a continuing ar- 
that frees you from renewals, 


rangement 







calls and periodic cleanups of loans... en- 
ables you to plan ahead intelligently despite 
a tightening money market. 

“HOW TO HAVE AN ADEQUATE 
AND CONTINUING SOURCE OF 
OPERATING CASH” shows you why 
manufacturers and wholesalers are finding 
this plan sound, advantageous and econom- 
ical . . . why they used more than a 
quarter of a billion dollars under our Com- 
mercial Financing Plan last year. 

Write or telephone the nearest Com- 
mercial Credit Corporation office listed 
below for your copy of this timely book, 
There is no obligation. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 ® Chicago 6 
Los Angeles 14 ® San Francisco 6 ® Portland 5, Ore... and other offices in more than 


300 cities of the United States and Canada. 





COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Capital and 


Surplus $90,000,000 


BALTIMORE 2, MO: 








under the collar is that whenever the 
subject of postal deficits comes up, 
everybody seems to single out parcel 
post (fourth class), thus giving the im- 
pression that this operation is mainly 
or entirely responsible for the postal 
deficit. Such, of course, is not the case. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1947, three classes of mail and the spe- 
cial services were responsible for a total 
deficit of $343-million: 

(All Amounts in Millions) 


% to 
> « Total 
Costs Revenues Deficit Deficit 


Second class..$187 - $39 $148 43% 


Third class... 170 96 74 22% 
Fourth class.. 284 244 51 15% 
Other services* 173 103 70 20% 














Totals. .... $814 $471 $343 100% 
“Including special delivery, money orders, 
postal notes, insured mail, registered mail, C.O.D 
Factually, fourth class (parcel post) 
is responsible for the lowest dollar 
amount of deficit and has the lowest 
percentage distribution, as shown 
above. 
In revenue producing, the rankings 
are: 
1947 Posta? Revenues 
(All Amounts in Millions) 
% to Position 








Revenues Total Rating 
First class ..... $627 57.1% l 
Second class.... 39 3.6 5 
Third class..... 96 8.7 4 
Fourth class.... 233 21.2 2 
Special services. 103 9.4 3 
i: | Seer $1,098 100% 


In the four years from 1944 to 1947 
inclusive, the total deficits of the postal 
service amounted to $918,160,000, of 
which second-class mail (newspapers 
and magazines) was responsible for 
$493,950,000, or 54%. Considering 
the fact that second-class rates, espe- 
cially on the advertising sections, are 
the same today as they were in 1934, 
surely there is some justification in 
view of increased wages, material, and 
transportation costs, for increasing 
second-class rates. Such an increase 
would help to reduce the postal deficit, 
which is the chief current postal prob- 
lem... . 

We believe that the position of sec- 
ond class in regard to its rate is unten- 
able. However, our quarrel is not with 
second class; what we are quarreling 
about is the discrimination and_ the 
favorable treatment accorded second 
class and the unfair treatment accorded 
third and fourth class and the special 
services. If the government is going to 
subsidize rates, and if second-class rates 
are to be subsidized, then we of course 
expect the same subsidies. We see no 
reason why one class of mail should be 
favored against other classes. 

Homer J. Buckley 
HOMER J. BUCKLEY & ASSOCIATES, INC., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HEAVY INDUSTRY like this drilling department at the machine- 


tool factory of the Bullard Co., and... 





LIGHT INDUSTRY like this electric shaver assembly line at 


Remington Rand in Bridgeport, add up to... 


More Diversity, Less Adversity 


Bridgeport, Conn., has so many different kinds of industry 
that it is prosperous even if employment slacks off. 


Unlike the merchants in many an- 

other city, most of those m Bndgeport, 
Conn., had a good Christmas. In De- 
cember, the city’s leading department 
stores did a record business both in units 
sold and dollar volume. When _ the 
figures were all in last week, they showed 
that sales averaged +% over the record- 
smashing 1947 Christmas season. 
e Growing Unemployment—Ali this 
happened despite growing uncmploy- 
ment: By mid-November, the number 
of job-seekers in Bridgeport had risen 
to 5,100—a jump of 2,200 in a year’s 
time. 

But these threatening signs hadn’t 

eally worried anybody very much 
Bridgeport seemed to be well-cushioned. 
With its wide diversification of indus 
try, the city figured that it could with- 
stand any recession—or perhaps even a 
sharper decline—more readily than most 
other industrial centers. So, barring a 
few exceptions, confidence over the 
area’s continuing stability ran high. 
e Diversity—The explanation for this is 
simple to any hedging gambler: ‘The 
city and its environs have many different 
industries making many different prod 
ucts. Thus, a slackening of activity in 
1 few spots has little impact on the 
broad economic outlook. 

Lying about 55 miles northeast of 
New York City at the edge of Long 
Island Sound, Bridgeport is:close to big 
eastern markets. Easy accessibility via 
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roads, rails, water, and air has made 
it number nine among the nation’s in- 
dustrial areas—though it is only 59th in 
population. 

e Second City—The Bridgeport area 
(including Fairfield, Easton, Trumbull, 
and Stratford) has a population of about 
250,000. Within the Bridgeport city 
limits live 175,000, making it second 
in size only to Hartford among Con- 
necticut’s cities. 

rhe growth of the city in the 1940s 

is clearly reflected in income and retail 
sales. Average family income in 1940 
was estimated at $3,344, net income at 
$130-million, and retail sales at $73.6- 
million. By the end of 1947, the figures 
had jumped to $5,936 for family in- 
come, $291.4-million net after taxes and 
$190.6-million in retail sales. 
e Under Socialism—Ironically, this large 
industrial area, one of the strongholds 
of American manufacturing, is adminis- 
tered by a Socialist mayor. Jasper Mac 
Levy was elected mayor in 1933, after 
the previous party machines had run 
the city into bankruptcy. 

But he has been less interested in 
gestures to socialism than in putting the 
city back on firm financial ground. The 
utilities are still privately owned; in fact, 
Bridgeport is one of the few large U. S. 
cities in which the water utility is owned 
and operated privately. 

e War and Peace—This industrial cap- 
ital of Connecticut began as a shipping 


port with 3,000 residents in 1836. Early 
settlers also supported themselves largely 
by farming. But the favorable geograph- 
ical location soon prompted the switch 
from shipping and agriculture to manu- 
facturing. ‘The Bridgeport industrial 
area was to World War I what huge 
West Coast aircraft centers and De- 
troit were in World War II. 

During the last war, too, Bridgeport 

played a prominent role. It won more 
Army and Navy “E” banners per capita 
than any other American city. ‘The 
reason is, despite its relatively small 
population, the area has more than 500 
different industrial plants. Fach plant 
is capable of making an important con- 
tribution to either a wartime or a peace- 
time economy. 
e Variety—The list of products under 
the heading ‘Made in Bridgeport’ is 
vast. It includes almost every kind of 
manufactured item from metal castings 
and machine tools to corsets and phono 
graph records. Nearly all of these things 
have to be made all year round, so 
there’s little seasonal slack. The only 
kind of plant Bridgeport seems to lack 
at present is an integrated steel mill. 

Most of the plants are small; more 
than 90% of them employ less than 
500. The big ones are big, just the same: 
General Electric employs 8,000, Bridge- 
port Brass has about 5,000. And there 
are several in the 1,000-2,000 class. 

e Shifts—During the war, the manufac- 
turing population hit a peak of 114,000 
but that slumped off to 50,000 soon 
after V-J Day. It climbed again to 75.,- 
000 by October, 1947, has since dipped 
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fartrmance loader 


in the Marine Field 


FAR-AIR* 
FILTERS 


—_—— 





Far-Air Filters can be used practically 
anywhere to do a high performance job 
of air cleaning. That is why quality- 
minded organizations all over the world 
are standardizing on quality constructed 
Far-Air Filters —to assure dependable 
higher performance and lower mainte- 
Mance costs, 

Far-Air Filters, with engineered herring- 
bone-crimp design, are available in a 
complete range of types and sizes for 
dirt, grease, entrained water, ink, paint, 
lint, and most other filtering applications, 
Among the users of Far-Air Filters are: 

American President Lines 
Grace Lines, Inc. 
Matson Navigation Co. 
Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc, 
U. S. Armed Forces 
United States Lines Company 


A well-equipped testing and develop- 
ment laboratory is maintained for re- 
search in all types of filtration problems, 
Farr engineers are available in your ter- 
ritory to serve you. Write Farr Company, 
Los Angeles 43, California. 





FAR-AIR FILTERS 








"Trade Mark Reg, 


“Better by Farr” 
FARR COMPANY 


Manufacturing Engineers 





Los Angeles + Chicago + New York 














FUTURE store fronts, as shown in architect’s drawings, will look like this 


back to between 66,000 and 67,000. 
The chief reason for the recent drop has 
been the gradual closing of the Chance- 
Vought Aircraft Co, plant at Stratford 
(BW—Aug.14'48,p24). But even with 
this, Bridgeport is far above its 1940 
manufacturing total of +3,000. 

Nearly everyone among Bridgeport in- 
dustrialists believes the city is pretty safe 
—with Chance-Vought pulling stakes. 
One reason is that at the moment the 
chamber of commerce, headed by active 
and aggressive officers, has requests for 
1.3-million sq. ft. of space from com- 
panies not yet in the area. The big job 
is trying to find facilities of the type 
needed by these new firms. 

e Faith—The great faith in the future 
of Greater Bridgeport shows up in ex- 
pansions and renovations planned by 
two public utilities—Bridgeport Gas 
Light Co. and United Illuminating Co. 

Another straw in the wind is the 
decision of two experienced department- 
store executives to buy the D. M. Read 
Co. Sidney Reisman, former vice-pres- 
ident of Bloomingdale’s (New York 
City) and Milton Mandelson, formerly 
with Ware’s (New Rochelle, N. Y.) 
acquired the store less than six months 
ago. Their pre-purchase investigation 
showed the city to be stable, with po- 
tentialities for growth. 

e Expansion—Altogether, Bridgeport in- 
dustries have spent more than $25-mil- 
lion in wartime and postwar modern- 
ization. Largest expansions have been 
those of Singer Manufacturing Co., 
Columbia Records, Inc., Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Buckley Bros., 
Southern New England Telephone Co. 

There has been expansion also among 
the stores, especially along Main St. 
Woolworth has a new streamlined store, 
consolidating and surpassing two former 


ones. Walgren has come to town. The 
Howland Dry Goods Co. is putting on 
a new face and adding a new building. 
Read’s, under its new ownership, is re- 
decorating and spreading. ‘The H. L. 
Green Co., a dollar-ceiling store, has 
moved to larger quarters. 

e New Look—The downtown “new 
look” is part of a gradual plan to mod- 
ernize all of Main St. Sergeant Eaton, 
head of Howland’s and treasurer of the 
Bridgeport chamber of commerce, is 
father of this program. 

At his request, Bridgeport architects, 
without charge, drew a master plan for 
the renovation. The merchants who 
have followed through have hired the 
architects at customary fees to design 
and supervise their face liftings in accord 
with the big plan. 
eWho Is _ Responsible?—Ixplaining 
Bridgeport’s success in getting diver- 
sified industry is like explaining the 
chicken-and-egg riddle. Some say that 
companies found it practical to settle 
there because it is accessible and has a 
large supply of skilled labor. 

Others contend that the skilled labor 
pool gathered there because of the de- 
mand for qualified craftsmen. The 
chamber of commerce believes it is 
largely responsible—now at least, if not 
at the beginning. 

Even the manufacturers themselves 
have been infected by the diversification 
bug. Bridgeport Brass Co., probably the 
largest locally-run industry, is no longer 
limiting itself to brass products. It has 
set up a large research laboratory since 
the war’s end to turn up new products. 
This is part of a planned program on the 
part of Herman W. Steinkraus, the com- 
pany’s president and board chairman, 
to build the product end of the business. 
“The Brass Company” as it is called, has 
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put $10-million into postwar growth. 
Its new products include the aerosol 
bomb for use in repelling insects and 
“Good Aire,” an aerosol-type deodorant 
recently placed on the market. Stein- 
kraus hopes that these aerosol products 
will boost the company’s employment 
rolls by another 1,000 in a few years. 

e Cosmopolitan Community—The com- 
munity itself has no single character. 
It is almost as diversified as its numerous 
industries. More than 30 language 
groups cling to European habits and 
idiom. And they live as little groups 
among themselves. Italian, Irish, Polish, 
and Hungarian are the dominant groups. 
Ihere are Ukrainians, Russo-Carpa- 
thians, Scandinavians, and. others. 

But the underlying common element 

in all this is perhaps provided by the 
leadership group. This is a cross between 
the New England spirit of staying put 
and approaching problems with a con- 
servative attitude, and the New York 
facility for restlessness, aggressiveness, 
and adventure. 
e Transportation—Present plans at the 
local airport, include two regular week- 
day flights by DC-4s which move freight 
North, South, and Midwest in a few 
hours’ time. In addition, the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford R. R., which 
serves Bridgeport with its main line, 
maintains two large freight yards in the 
city. More than 85 trucking companies 
ply between Bridgeport’s 25 truck ter- 
minals and cities along the Atlantic 
coastline, and as far West as Chicago. 

Years ago, the harbor played a larger 

role in community life than now. But 
that is being changed again, too. A hard 
campaign was begun in 1945 to deepen 
the channel to 30 ft. at low tide. Now 
in appropriation is being sought from 
the Army Engineers to dig another five 
ft. to accommodate the largest tankers. 
‘his will make possible the movement 
of lumber and oil to the area by water, 
thus bringing a great saving in trans- 
portation costs. 
e Absentee Ownership—The fly in the 
ointment in Bridgeport is absentee own- 
ership. Mayor MacLevy is well aware of 
the dent put into the local economy by 
Chance-Vought’s departure. He fears 
that other absentee-owned plants can 
move away with just as little ado. Since 
the war, General Electric has pulled out 
its electronics division and dropped 
some of its employment. But company 
officials say that it would be uneconomic 
for the company to cut its Bridgeport 
operation heavily: They believe the com- 
pany’s employment there will hover 
around 8,000. 

Still, the spectre of mass removals 
gives the more sensitive members of the 
community the shivers. If one or more 
of the big plants were to find it advis- 
ible to leave Bridgeport, the effect 
would be catastrophic. Until such time, 
there is little worry. 
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Announces the acgquisttion of 
|, aUEAS 
NOG) STING Ss KOLO) D 
COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohta 


Manufacturers of horizontal boring, drilling and milling machines. 


This logical step joins two names, famous for more 
than fifty’ years for machine tools built to the highest 
standards of accuracy and productivity. 

The Lucas Machine, Division of the New Britain 
Machine Company will continue its Cleveland opera- 
tions under the capable direction of its present 
management. 


LUCAS 
OF 
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THE SPIKES 
Dig tn 
FOR 
Better Traction 





Campbell 
Lug-Reinforced Tire Chains 





give better traction 


and longer life! 





Like the spikes on golf shoes, the ex- 
clusive, patented* saw-tooth lugs of 
Campbell Lug-Reinforced Chains 
dig right into ice and snow for the 
grip that means quick starts and 
safe stops—they put an end to dan- 
gerous slip and skid. The tough, 
long-wearing steel and one-piece 
construction mean increased mileage. 
This winter, drive safely with 
Campbell Lug-Reinforced Tire Chains! 
International Chain & Mfg. Company, 
York, Pennsylvania. 
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oa 


tat 


Lug-heinjorced 


TIRE CHAINS 


THE CHAIN WITH THE SAW TOOTH GRIP 
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ALBUQUERQUE PLANT of the Eidal Mfg. Co. The Southwest is proud of this . . . 


New Industry for New Mexico 


Roy M. Eidal left the Northwest, built a $1-million annual 
business in the Southwest. He found that its climate, low costs, 


other advantages favor industry. 


Roy M. Eidal has handed the Albu- 
querque Chamber of Commerce a ready- 
made sales talk 
e Heavy Equipment—His © successful 
young Fidal Mfg. Co. dramatizes the 
possibilities for industrial expansion in 
the wide-open New Mexican spaces. 
That pleases the state’s boosters, who 
want to end New Mexico’s dependence 
on livestock, meta! mining, Indian 
jewelry, and tourists. New Mexican 
manufacturers that ship anything except 
Indian goods outside the state are pretty 
rare today. 


From Eidal’s new 600-ft. factory 
flows a variety of heavy products—heavy 
logging trailers, a machine for spraying 
weeds and cattle, an assortment of run 
ning gear for special-duty trailers. ‘The 
company’s markets extend all the way 
to U.S. oil companies and contractors 
in Saudi Arabia, for which it makes 120- 
passenger semitrailer buses; air-condi- 
tioned, three-trailer caravans; pipe dol- 
lies for moving 31-in. steel pipe. 

e Why New Mexico?—lounder Roy 
Eidal came to New Mexico in 1943. He 
had learned about trailers at Seattle’s 
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A mobile welding unit that gets to jobs anywhere, 
that powers itself and delivers “shop quality” in 
the field—that’s the Universal ‘Jeep’ with a General 
Electric Arc Welder. 

With 4-wheel-drive traction and high maneuver- 
ability, the ‘Jeep’ reaches locations too tough for 
ordinary vehicles, taking mud, sand, snow and 
steep grades in its stride. 

The generator is powered by V-belt drive from 
the ‘Jeep’ Engine, assuring steady, efficient opera- 
tion and a saving on initial and maintenance costs. 

If you need larger load space, the General Electric 
Arc Welder can also be installed in and powered 
by the ‘Jeep’ 4-wheel-drive Truck. 

— = = Get the full story of this self-propelled, self- 
GENERAL ELECTRIC ARC WELDERS for the Univer- powered welder from any Willys-Overland dealer. 





| 

| 

i sal ‘Jeep’ and ‘Jeep’ Truck are made in two 
capacities: 


200 amperes DC; electrode sizes 1/16’ to 


A a 
3/16” (1/4”’ for occasional jobs); current range 4 WH l RIV 
minutely adjustable from 30 to 250 amps. DC. ‘ EE -D E 
300 amperes DC; electrode sizes 1/16” to 
1/4” (5/ 16” foroccasional jobs); current range 
minutely adjustable from 45 to 440 amps. DC, 





Both are precision-built units for high- 
quality, fast-welding performance. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS ¢ TOLEDO * MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 





frees 
A VALUABLE GUIDE 
ON THE PRAGTICAL 


USE OF UNIT HEATERS 


FREE! senp 
FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


If you are planning on modernizing 
your heating—need supplementary heat 
for plant enlargement—if you are build- 
ing or leasing an industrial building or 
store, you'll find this commercial and 
industrial heating guide most valuable. 
This guide will show you how unit 
heaters can be used to the best advan- 
tage to meet your particular requirements. 


UNIT HEATERS 


Pen ee ae Cee eee eo 


Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, Ohio 
Without obligation send che Unit Heater 

Guide 

Name 

Address 


Type of Busintss 


Remodeling 0 New Building 0 
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Isaacson Iron Works, set up his own 
company there in 1937 with patents 
on a spring mounting feature. He got 
his capital for the Albuquerque move by 
selling his Seattle company to Fruehauf 
Trailer Co. 

This raises the question that interests 
the Southwest's boosters: What induced 
Eidal to set up shop in New Mexico? 

In part, his decision was due to war- 

time manpower shortages in industrial 
areas. He found that Albuquerque of- 
fered a plentiful supply of skilled, non- 
migratory labor. But he also had other 
long-range reasons for making the move. 
The major ones: (1) low-cost land and 
buildings; (2) favorable tax and insur- 
ance rates; (3) a mild climate fit for out- 
of-doors work the whole year; (+4) the 
eagerness of Albuquerque—a health and 
distribution center—for industrial pay- 
rolls; (5) nearness to the Los Angeles 
and Houston ports. 
e Imaginative Design—In two years, 
Eidal and employees churned up orders 
for $7-million worth’ of heavy-duty 
trailers for the military. To fill the 
gap left by cancellation of war or- 
ders, Eidal broadened his line of custom- 
built trailers to include the Weed-O- 
Matic spraying machine. And with the 
oil rush to the Middle Fast, he found 
increasing demand for the imagination 
his staff can apply to desert transport 
problems. 

The New Mexican move paid off: 
Eidal’s sales for 1948 hit more than 
$1-million; his employment rolls reached 
250. Eidal is the only manufacturer in 
Albuquerque employing more than 30 
people. And except for hand-woven 
textiles and other Indian goods, Fidal’s 
are the only products made in Albu- 
querque for the outside market. 

Still in various stages of development 

are a new type of disc plow; a 300-ton 
carricr for a deep-well drilling rig; and 
a house trailer that expands, accordion- 
like, to a four-room dwelling of 700 
sq. ft. off the road. 
e@ Desert Caravan—Fidal’s three-trailer 
caravan is a $70,000 job that makes 
desert life tolerable for geologists and 
technicians. The utility trailer has two 
diesel generators. The kitchen trailer has 
hotel cooking facilities; stainless steel 
refrigerators; dishwashing equipment 
and cupboards; refrigerated commissary 
space; a hot water heater. The office 
trailer is equipped with drafting tables, 
desks, shower baths. 

Phe 300-ton carrier for a drilling and 
draw-works unit, now in_ production, 
climinates dismantling and reassembling 
a drilling rig when moving from one 
site to another. Eidal estimates that 
this can cut the cost of moving from 
around $40,000 to $6,000, and reduce 
moving time from 30 days to four. 

e Phoenix Foundry—To insure a de- 
pendable supply of castings, Eidal owns 
controlling interest in the Arizona Iron 








AIRMINDED Roy Eidal keeps in touch 
with his far-flung customers by private plane 


Works in Phoenix. It is the only electric 
steel foundry :n Arizona, and produces 
gray-iron castings. It does a substantial 
business with the copper mining in- 
dustry of the Southwest. Eidal’s in- 
terest in the foundry is another talking 
point for the chambers of commerce. 
e His Own Salesman—In the initial 
stages, Roy Eidal has been his own sales- 
man. With a twin-engine plane for 
rapid movement (picture), he keeps in 
close touch with oil companies, logging 
companies, contractors, and general 
cargo haulers around the country. 


BUILDING LOCAL INDUSTRY 


Here’s a tip from the University of 
Wisconsin to communities that are 
anxious to create new employment: If 
you're having trouble luring in outside 
industry, don’t be discouraged. ‘There 
are other ways to do the job. 

In its latest bulletin, the university’s 
Bureau of Community Development 
tells what some of them are. Your 
community can accomplish the same 
end by extending cooperation to exist- 
ing industries, encouraging the “local 
development of an’ industry to meet 
local needs,”’ or aiding local craftsmen. 

But first the community must know 
the basic facts. That’s why the bureau 
has published its “Suggestions for Ap 
praising the Industrial Potential of the 
Smaller Community.” It tells planners 
what questions to ask, what facts they 
must know. On the basis of these data 
the community can decide what kind 
of industry will fit its needs and re- 
sources. The bulletin likewise tells how 
to appraise a small manufacturing busi- 
ness. 
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Belfast Rebellion 


Despite concessions, shoe 
company pulls out of small 
Maine town because it asked 
another firm in. 

For 18 years Daly Bros., maker of 
men’s shoes, had been to the little town 
of Belfast, Me. (pop.: 6,000) what autos 


are to Detroit. ‘he company paid 334 
workers $600,000 a year—a lot for a 


.community which otherwise picks up 


work where it can. 

e Appreciation—So Daly had meant a 
lot to Belfast. To show its appreciation, 
the town gave the company its plant 
rent-free, paid the insurance. Up to 
World War II, the town maintained 
the building. Moreover, the tax col- 
lector had been soft: He assessed Daly’s 
equipment at $40,000. Officially that 
was regarded as generously, if not fan- 
tastically low. 

But there had not been enough jobs 

at Daly Bros. to stop unemployment 
from nsing. The town worked hard to 
do something about it, finally persuaded 
Belgrade Shoe Co. to send in a subsidi- 
ary plant. The condition: The people 
of Belfast would have to raise $70,000 
to house the new industry—a maker of 
women’s shoes. The tow nspeople, fear- 
ful of rising unemployment, agreed; it 
meant from 250 to 300 more jobs. 
e The Blow Strikes—Then the blow 
struck. Daly Bros. announced that since 
the town had asked another shoe com- 
pany to come in, it would pull out and 
close its plant. Reason: not enough 
skilled workers to go around. 

James A. Collins, Daly’s manager, 
said that the company had plants at 
Harrisburg, Pa., and Marion, Ind. He 
had planned to move the Marion plant 
to Belfast, thereby boosting local pro- 
duction 50%. Now plans were changed: 
Che Belfast plant would go to Marion. 
e Plea— Belfast civic leaders were 
stunned. They pleaded with Daly to 
change its mind. They took issue with 
Daly’s argument that there wouldn't be 
cnough skilled workers to go around. If 
that were true, they said, Belgrade 
would hardly have wanted to move in. 
And Daly would not have decided to 
bring its Marion plant to Belfast. 

All the pleas were in vain. Last week 
the last of Daly’s Belfast workers were 
scheduled to be off the payrolls and 
the factory moved to Marion. Before 
Belgrade Shoe Co. could bring back 
similar prosperity, the town would have 
to finish raising the $70,000 for the 
plant, and build it. Meanwhile, it 
would have to get along as best it could 
by packing sardines; making door frames, 
crating, and other wood products; and 
fabricating imitation leather. 
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LIGHT WEIGHT 
AND 
STRENGTH 





Hackney Kegs 
in mild steel 
or stainless steel 


--.- combined for a Better Keg! 


Here is a strong, sturdy keg... yet so light in weight that 
drivers can handle it with a minimum of time and effort. 
The deep, reinforced chime of the Hackney Keg affords a 
good, positive grip. The strong, sturdy construction pro- 
vides unusual resistance to impact and denting. Write for 
full details. 





MODERN HACKNEY KEGS ARE 
DESIGNED TO MEET YOUR NEEDS 
e Greater handling ease and economy e Sturdy, light- 
weight, compact construction @ Less storage space, less 
truck space @ Low maintenance charges @ Easy to keep 
clean and sanitary e Guard beer quaiity e Accurate capacity 














Pressed Steel Tank Company 


Manufacturers of Hackney Products 


1493 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14 © 1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 
207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15 @ 208 S. LaSalle St., Room 2072, Chicago 4 
555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 14 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
77 
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; me : 
1. Pacific Tel. 7. M or 
2. Mountain States Tel. 8. Indiana Bell 
3. Northwestern Bell 9. Ohio Bell» 
4. Southwestern Bell 10. ‘Southern Bell 
5. Wisconsin Tel. 11. Bell of Pennsylvania 
6. illinois Bell 12. New York Tel. 






ALL OVER THE MAP, the Bell operating network spreads its wings. Stockholders cheer because . . . 


Bell Systems’ Earnings Are Up, But— 


All’s not clear sailing ahead. This year’s take will probably 
cover the $9 dividend. But operating, expansion costs cut deep. 


The Bell System appears to have de- 
toured a road block. 


ON A SYSTEM BASIS, it now looks as 
though American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. covered its traditional $9-a- 
share dividend in 1948, with $1 to 
spare. That’s in line with earlier pre- 
dictions (BW —Jun.12’48,p88). 


ON A COMPANY BASIS, the $9.8-billion 
giant—the world’s largest nonfinancial, 
nongovernment commercial  enter- 
prise—also appears to have achieved 
at least bare coverage of its 1948 pay- 
ments to stockholders. 

This showing may not sound like 
anything much to write home about. 
Nevertheless, it makes good reading for 
A.T.&T.’s 760,000-plus stockholders. 
On both points, the score is better than 
last year’s. 

e Better Picture—A.T.&T. has never 

slipped on its $9 payment since it began 

paying that much over a quarter of a 

century ago. But in 1947, system earn- 
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ings applicable to Mother Bell’s out- 
standing stock added up to only $7.66 
a share; they fell some $28-million short 
of the amount needed to meet the full 
dividend. On a company basis, such 
earnings came to only $156.3-million 
($7.43 a share), compared with the 
$189.3-million actually paid to A.T.&T. 
stockholders during the year. 

e Reasons—Main factors in the im- 
proved 1948 picture: 

(1) The costly strikes of 1947 were 
absent, 

(2) Substantial rate increases were 
won by many of the system’s operating 
subsidiaries (map) during 1947. Since 
the fall of 1946, rising costs have forced 
the subsidiaries to ask for hikes in their 
intrastate rates in every state of the 
union but Nevada and the District of 
Columbia. Asa result, by last year, these 
rates had risen an average of about 14%. 

(3) Postwar demand for telephone 
service has kept on at its record-breaking 
rate. More than 2.8-million new phones 


were added to the Bell System network 
in 1948. At the year end, over 31.3-mil- 
lion were in operation. ‘That’s some 
43% more than were in use when the 
war ended, 11% more than at 1947 
year end. More phones meant about 1- 
million more daily local and long-dis- 
tance calls in 1948 than in 1947; last 
year’s average was around 167.3-million. 
And it’s 51-million more than the war’s- 
end average. 

e More Gains Ahead?—Those last two 
items may be good for more gains. Ap 
plications for additional rate increases— 
some representing second, even third- 
round, requests—are still pending in 29 
states. If they are all granted, they could 
hike revenues by 22% on the average, 
instead of the 14% already gained. And 
the public’s appetite for telephone serv- 
ice is still unsatisfied. There’s still a 
waiting list of some 1.2-million—no very 
big drop from the 1.5-million of just a 
year ago. Requests for new phones 
amount to around 225,000 monthly. 

e The Big But—There’s a prickly hedge 
encircling most corporate progress now- 
adays. Mother Bell is no exception. 
Before A.T.&T. sees a clear road ahead, 
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rom SOYBEAN CITY...” 


Soya Products Division of Glidden, 
Chicago—America’s vast center of 
soybean research and processing 
often referred to as Soybean City. 





this fast-growing family of Food and Industrial Products! 


EDIBLE SOYA PRODUCTS for Baked Goods, Meat 
Products, Prepared Mixes, Candy, Restaurant 
Menus, Institutional Food Formulas and 
Canned or Dry Type Pet Foods: SOYARICH 
FLOUR-—full-fat Soya Flour; SOYAFLU FF 
FLOUR-—practically fat-free Soya Flour; 
SOYALOSE FLOUR—low-fat Soya Flour; 
SOYALOSE GRITS-—low-fat Soya Grits, sized 
for specific food uses; SOYABITS—practically 
fat-free Soya Grit in many sizes. 


ALBUSOY* (Soya Albumin) —A water-soluble, 
proteinaceous, non-coagulating material used 
as a whipping and foaming agent in confec- 
tionery goods and other products. 


F.D.C. CERTIFIED FOOD COLORS-— Pure, soluble, 


uniform, concentrated Food Colors. 


GLIDDENOL—A special soybean derivative hav- 
ing unusual emulsifying, viscosity-controlling, 
anti-oxidant, wetting and dispersing proper- 
ties; used in baked goods, confectionery goods, 
processed food products, vegetable fats and 
oils and many other products. 

GLIDDOL-—Special soybean derivative for 
the petroleum industry, used in lubricating 
oils and motor fuels. 


INDUSTRIAL SOYA PROTEINS 

ALPHA* PROTEIN—Pure, isolated soya pro- 
tein used in making paper, paint, rubber, floor 
coverings, leather, fire-fighting foam and other 
products, PROSEIN*—A mechanically refined 
protein product used as an adhesive or binder 
in making paper, paint, floor coverings, insu- 
lating board and other products. SPRAYSOY 
—A special soybean product for use as a 
sticker and spreader in agricultural spray 
materials; MULSOYA—A water-soluble deriv- 
ative of isolated soybean protein for textile 
sizing and for stabilizing emulsions 


SPECIAL SOYBEAN OIJL MEAL AND FLAKES—For 
use in soybean adhesives. 


PROSIZE—A superior process for sizing paper, 
utilizing Glidden Alpha* Protein. 


STEROID HORMONES 

GLIDDEN TESTOSTERONE (Crystalline)— 
Principal male sex hormone, synthesized from 
soya stigmasterol, and used for replacement 
therapy of endocrine deficiencies. GLIDDEN 
PROGESTERONE (Crystalline) U.S.P.—An 
important female sex hormone synthesized 
from soya stigmasterol. 


GLIDSAD—A soya sitosterol intermediate, 
sitosteryl acetate dibromide, for pharmaceu- 
tical use. 


GLIDDEN PURE SOYA PHOSPHATIDES (Oil Free) 
—For pharmaceutical use and many industrial 
applications. 


GLIDNOFOAM-—A specially prepared anti-foam 
agent 

Glidden also produces 44% Protein Soybean Oil 
Meal and 41% Protein Soybean Oil Meal for 
use in formula feed manufacture; 30% Protein 
Extracted Soybean Feed for use as feed ingre- 
dient: and Crude Degummed Soybean Oils 
—extracted and expeller process. 


WRITE for your free copy of 
this important book on soya 
protein materials. Address 
The Glidden Company, Soya 
Products Div., Chicago 39, Ill. 














Quali Seced ty ecarch- 


In all of the following fields. Glidden leadership in research i 
proving invaluable to industry. Your inquiry is invited. 
The Glidden Company, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

In Canada, The Glidden Company Ltd., Toronto. 








Principal Glidden Products—f oods: Durkee's Famous Dressing; Durkee’s M ; Durkee’s May ; Durkee’s Salad Dressing; Durkee’s Shortening; 
Durkee’s Shred Coconut; Durkee’s Spices and Worcestershire Sauce; Special Ingredients for Bakeries and Confecti @ Soyb Prod Aipha* Protein; Prosein*; 
Fine Chemicals; Glidden Lecithin; Soya Flour and Grits; Albusoy*; Soybean Meal and Flakes ¢ Feeds: Poultry and Livestock ¢ Paints: SPRED-Flat; SPRED-Luster; 
Japalac; Ripolin Enamel; Spray-Dcy-Lite; Endurance House Paint; Gliddenspar Varnish; Nubelite; Industrial Paints; Industrial Lacquers; Enamels and Varnishes; 
Glidair Aviation Finishes ¢ Vegetable Oils: Soybean Oils; Coconut Oils; Cottonseed Oils; Peanut Oils; Corn Oils; Palm Oils; Linseed Oil e Chemicals and Pigments: 
Titanium Dioxide; Lithopone; Cadmium Colors; Litharge; Red Lead; Euston White Lead; Cuprous Oxide; Zinc Sulphate Crystals ¢ Metals and Minerals: Powdered Iron, 
hetic Rubber C ds; C ds for Plastics. *Trademark Registered 








Copper and Lead; Glidden Type Metal e Naval Stores: Tars and Resins; Turpentine; Solvents; S 


© 1949, The Glidden Company 








1915—Howell “Red Band” Electric 

Motors appeared. Applied to lathes, 
grinders, cutters, shapers and other ma- 
chine tools, these rugged, industrial-type 
motors soon won wide acclaim for making 
good on hard jobs. 


] 1827—Early machine tools were 1855—Gradually, methods and tech- 
a result of shop owner and mechanic niques became more uniform, more 
tinkering around, trying to step up output. exacting. Machine tools developed for one 
They were hand built, crude, and no two industry were tried successfully in others. 
machines were alike, since measurements But the real power behind machine tools, 
were not yet standardized. low-cost electricity, was still to come. 


THEN, AMERICA TOOLED-UP! 

























Today— Machine tools, 
4 operated by skilled 
workers, help put more goods 
in the hands of more people, 
at less cost! 

America is really tooled- 
up! And Howell Motors have 
helped. In thousands of shops, 
they are recognized as tops 
for the tough jobs. 

These dependable precision- 
built motors are also an im- 
portant source of power for 
pumps, fans, conveyors and 
other vital industrial equip- 
ment. 

Are you 


Motors? 


Free enterprise encourages mass production, supplies more jobs — provides more goods for more people at less cost. 


HOWELL MOTORS 


HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS CO., HOWELL, MICH. 
Manufacturers of Quality Industrial Type Motors Since 1915 


using Howell 





Here’s another precision-built Howell 
Motor ... industrial type with copper or 
bronze bar rotors .. . specially insulated 
. . . Statically and dynamically balanced. 











Howell Protected Type Motor 








it will have to prune out some pretty 
tough brambles. ; 

It's interesting to note that holders 
of ALT.&T.’s outstanding ‘common 
stock”—the best-known blue-chip _ se- 
curity in financial history, aren’t exactly 
cheering in the bleachers. Last week 
these shares dropped back to as low as 
$149.50; this is only a bit above the five- 
year low of $147.87 that they registered 
earlier in the year. 
¢ Costs Climb—The Bell System’s No. 
1 hazard is fast-rising operating costs. 
‘These were substantially higher in 1948 
than in 1947. Tai 

Biggest contributing factor is the 
mounting wage bill. Operating payrolls 
are running at over $1.3-billion annually; 
in 1939, they were only $417-nullion. 
In 1939, wages took only 37¢ of each 
revenue dollar; today, Wall Street esti- 
mates, more than half of all receipts 
wind up in the pay envelope. 

Materials costs have helped push up 
cperating expenses. Average price of six 
items that the system uses have in- 
creased about 170% since 1939. 

e Hard to Beat—Wage costs are going 
to be particularly hard to shave or even 
to stabilize, as long as the business con- 
tinues to boom. Bell workers are 
strongly organized now, as they weren't 
in prewar days. And lately they have 
shown signs of tightening their lines for 
new wage demands this spring. 

e Success at W. E.—Bell System officials 
haven't been lying down on the cost 
problem. At some spots, thev have been 
successful. Western Electric Co., the 
svstem’s manufacturing end, is a case in 
point. 

Western Electric operated at high 
levels all through 1948. Nevertheless, 
it was able to cut its working force from 
130,709 at the close of 1947 to 106,115 
on Nov. 30, 1948. 

Just after the war, W. E. had to 
manufacture considerable quantities of 
manual equipment, a line it hadn’t en- 
gaged in for many years. Now the em- 





phasis is back on cial equipment. Cut- 
backs in training schools and centraliza- 
tion of various operations in new, more 
efficient plants have also helped. 

e Possible Solution—Pending _ rate-in- 
crease applications might solve the cost 
problem. Bell operating companies have 
received increases approximating $170- 
million a year since the war. Applica- 
tions pending would bring in further 
yearly increases of $25()-rnillion, if they 
are granted. It’s quite possible that some 
substantial hikes will result. 

But it doesn’t do to count too heavily 

on higher rates. Regulatory bodies have 
shown some stiffening opposition to fur- 
ther rate hikes particularly in cases where 
they have already granted boosts. 
e Expensive Expansion—Still another 
heavy load the Bell System has been 
calrying 1S its postwar expansion pro- 
gram—the largest in corporate annals. 
lo put it over, the system has already 
had to spend $3-billion, raise some $2.7 
billion of new capital. Last year alone, 
when it spent about $1.5-billion on new 
construction, it sold $1-billion of new 
securities to the public. 

Phe system hasn’t been able to fi- 

nance as much of its expansion through 
the sale of stock as it would like—thanks 
to the poor shape of the new equity- 
issue market. 
e Convertible Bonds—While it has sold 
a number of bond issues, it has made 
some of these convertible into stock at 
attractive prices. And conversion of 
these bonds into stock has been heavy. 
As a result, it’s likely that the amount 
of A.T.&T.’s own outstanding funded 
debt at the close of 1948 was actually 
less than at the 1947 vear-end—despite 
the sale of a substantial amount of new 
funded debt during the year. 

Obviously, such conversions improve 
Mother Bell’s own fiscal position con- 
siderably. The company has simply 
swapped funded debt that it would some 
day have had to retire in cash for stock 
that never has to be paid off. ‘The con- 





Since 1898 

most of the country’s top 
printers, stationers and paper 
merchants have kept Ameri- 
can business supplied with 
U. S. E. envelopes. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


Use 13 MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS 
LOCATED FROM COAST TO COAST 


See your Printer or Paper Merchant 








Total 

Operating Int. & 
Year Revenues Taxes Amori 
199) 50 FAG $156 $43 
1940 ..... EAP 185 42 
194] 1,299 231 49 
1942 1,469 339 51 
1943 1,648 403 52 
1944 1,770 456 48 
1945 1,931 400 46 
1945 2,094 257 42 
1947 Zen? 246 63 
1948* 1,937 221 66 


1) Earnings applicable to A. T. & T. stock. 





Bell System: Everything Way Up—But Profits 


In Millions) 


stock and funded debt; subsidiaries’ funded debt; and subsidiary capital stock not owned within the Bell 
System (4) January-September operating results; plant valuation as of Sept. 30, 1948 >) Sept. 
30, 1948, total plus $275-million of bonds sold subsequenily by A. T. & T. and subsidiaries. 


Stock & Telephone 
Vet Funded Plant 
Profi Dividends? Debt Net 
$190 $168 $2,993 $3,271 
210 168 3,127 3,373 
192 168 3,360 3,590 
160 168 3.396 3,718 
178 168 3,396 3,653 
170 172 3,389 3,613 
177 178 3,392 3,629 
209 183 3,929 4,05] 
16] 189 5.033 4.952 
170 15] 5,769" 5.794 
()A. T. & T. dividend payments )A.T.& T 








Business Week is read by men 
who make buying decisions... 
management-men. That is why 
advertising in Business Week 
achieves maximum effectiveness 
for companies whose products 
and services are sold to business 
and industry. 
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When YOUR chance comes 


to step inte a better job 


WILL YOU BE PREPARED 











mes of change in the business world. 
pening up, and they must be filled, 
ickl with men who are able Here 
ick access to fundamentals and 
efficiency ey 

1 t that whe n your oppor- 
will be ready. 


The McGraw-Hiil Library of 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


6 vols., 1973 pages 


mote execut 











. BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
BUSINESS FINANCE 
CREDITS and COLLECTIONS 
EFFECTIVE MARKETING 

. BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 
MANAGING YOURSELF 


Ouwhwn— 











HE books in this library cover the ele- 
i nents and methods of management most 
needed in executive approach to business. 
Use it for immediate help in specific prob- 
lems—to get the knowledge of all business 
you need right now. 

The need for this sort of help, and the 








nost practical means of meeting it, have 
een the ndar which Milton Wright has 
sift hos rganized the material in this 
Librar Fror t you can get the gui pepoets y 

ne | T t k rT w 1 s in assuming executive 
responsibilities, ir wea ig " the job and Sarria it 


@ How to organize a @ How to sui Papel 


single department or letter: your 
a whole business... sorrespundencs io a 
plan and control its more effective basis 
workings 

@ How to smereve. your 

@ Where and how to sales organizatio 

get money . + how Govelop promotion ideas 
to utilize it 

@ How to do more work 


s sow. to reduce credit 
losse: modernize 
your eolivction system 


onserve and di- 
rect” your energies 


Free ‘Teet—tow Price—Easy Terms 
Us ir offer get all six books on approval 
risons, look up specific pr 





this test shows value, pay in sma 
stallments, w 1 use the books. Send the 


Seeeeeeeaeeneeeeeaeeeeeaeees 
McGraw gialgeom earns 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 18 
Send 1 aw-H pha aegis OF BUSI 
NESS MANAGEMENT 





ar $ ( nthly until 
aid.* 


Position 


. .-BW-1-8-49 


WMIPANY cence vccceeereesresesces 
* We pay mailina costs it vou send first payment 
with order. Same return orivilege. 
ERR RERRR RRR RERER RR SRSA RE SEE SE 
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‘wpe ese esse esse eeeel 
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versions also bring in additional new 
capital: To turn each $1,000 convertible 
bond into 10 shares of stock, holders 
are required to put up an additional 
$400 or $500 cash, depending on the 
issue held. 

e Additional Cost—As long, however, 
as the $9 yearly dividend rate 1s con- 
sidered by the management to consti- 
tute virtually an inviolable contract, such 
conversions actually increase Mother 
Bell’s “new-capital costs,” at least for 
a time. Here’s why: 

For the $1,000 of new capital sup 

plied by the purchaser of one of the 
convertible bonds in question, Mother 
Bell pays as rent only $27.50 annually. 
\W ha these are converted, the $9 an 
nual dividend rate ups this charge to 
$90 a vear on the $1,400 or $1,500 of 
new capital then represented. In other 
words, for those who convert their 
bonds, the return on their investment 
in Mother Bell has been upped from 
only 2.75% to at least 6% and A.T.&T. 
has to bear the cost of that increase. 
e@ Heavier and Heavier—Due to its huge 
amount of financing, the Bell Svstem’s 
fixed-charge and dividend load has been 
kiting madly lately (box, page $1). By 
last September, interest requirements 
were running at an $88-million annual 
rate, compared with only $43-million in 
1939. And yearly dividend requirements 
had risen to $201-million from only 
$168-million. 

Phat could well prove a somewhat 
heavy load for even the Bell System to 
carry if today’s high business levels 
should dip even moderately. And the 
system’s expansion program is far from 
ended. It will take up to $2-billion of 
additional new capital in the next few 
vears to finish the job. 


‘| Will Hughes Sell? 


Howard Hughes showed 
an interest in Dillon, Read's offer 
for the Hughes Tool Co. It could 
still go through. 


Those rumors about Howard Hughes 
selling the Hughes Tool Co. weren't 
too far off after all. 

The colorful Hollywood multimil- 
lionaire partly confirmed them in a 
letter, releaged this week, to the employ 
ees of his Houston company, which 
makes oil-well drilling equipment. True, 
said Hughes, he has had extensive 
negotiations with a group headed by 
Wall Street’s Dillon, Read & Co. But 
no longer: ‘The negotiations had re 
cently “been cancelled and called off.” 
e What Next?—But the question is, 
Does Hughes mean it? 

Just before Hughes sent out his com- 


munication, Noah Dietrich, Hughes 


lool vice-president, also gave out some 
information. He announced that such 
a deal had been called off “by mutual 
consent.” But—and here is where the 
two texts differ—he said that negoti 
ations would be continued after the 
first of the year. 

¢ Conditions—According — to Hughes, 
Dillon, Read first sounded him out on 
the deal early last year. But he hadn't 
wanted to sell “under any circumstances 
or for any price” unless the new owners 
would leave the present organization 
and personnel intact. 

The Manhattan underwriting house 
then proposed the formation of a new 
corporation which would acquire the 
property from him. It was to be owned 
45° by Dillon, Read; 10% by “some 
verv fine Houston businessmen”: and 
45° by the present executives of the 
tool company. 

e Stvmied—But after five months’ 
the deal failed to come off. 

If a sale finally should go through, it 
won't involve anvthing like that $140 
million figure mentioned in the original 
rumors. A spokesman for the compan 
has even admitted that publicly. This 
makes sense to New York oil and invest 
ment men who are thinking in terms 
of $40-million to $50-million. 


} 
WOTK 


Lower Premiums 


New York O.K.’s premium 
discounts for interstate buyers of 
liability insurance, based on total 
premiums in all states. 


Last week the New York State In- 
surance Department took an important 
step that will lower the insurance costs 
of many businessmen. ‘Those who will 
benefit: large, interstate buyers of lia- 
bility and workmen’s-compensation in- 
surance, 

e Plaint—Businessmen who haye = fac- 
tories and offices, or operate trucks, 


more than one state have long com- 


plained that they were being over- 
charged for their liability insurance. 


They put it this way: 

Company A is a local Chicago manu- 
facturer, with but a single factory. Com- 
pany B, with a similar factory right next 
door, has several other factories in other 
states. Yet both men may pay the same 
premium on the Chicago factories. It 
certainly costs the insurance company 
less to handle Company B’s bigger vol- 
ume of business; variable costs include 
agents’ commissions, office overhead, 

taxes. Why, then, shouldn't Company 
B get some of the benefit? 

e Discounts Legal—Here is nia? York’s 
new approach to the problem: For the 
first time in any state, it is allowing 
premium discounts, based on volume, 
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>< The strength of the commercial 
airlines lies in their ability to provide 
passengers with swift, pleasant and 
reliable air transportation. Helping 
the airlines in this are the C. A. A. 
Trafic Control Towers on hundreds 
of airfields across the country. 


> Strict radio control of all air traf- 


fic into and out of a field is essential, 


particularly when large numbers of 


aircraft are involved. Constant Tower 
communication with all incoming 
flights permits orderly and systematic 
arrivals and departures with the mini- 
mum of delay. 


>< To speed and simplify landings 
in all kinds of weather, Sperry has 
available the most modern flight 
equipment . . . the A-12 Gyropilot* 
and its accessory, Automatic Ap- 





proach Control. Using signals from 
the Localizer and Glide Path of an In- 
strument Landing System, Automatic 
Approach Control, operating through 
the A-12 Gyropilot, guides the air- 
plane along the path defined by the 
ILS to within 60 feet of the runway, 
where the human pilot takes over. 


>< In service with many of the air- 
lines today are other Sperry aero- 
nautical products -s- the Gyrosyn* 
Compass and other flight instruments 
giving accurate information on posi- 
tion and direction... the Engine 


Tower of - 









Strength 
or the Airlines 


Analyzer that detects, locates and 
identifies engine irregularities dur- 
ing flight, saving valuable time on the 
ground, 


>< All Sperry’s products have been 
designed, flight-tested and manufac- 
tured to deliver the best possible flight 
performance at the least cost of mainte- 
nance. They are products of Sperry 
engineering research...a continuous 
process that seeks improvements in 
old products, the development of 
new products...all for the advance- 
ment of modern aviation. 


@TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION - GREAT NECK, N.Y. 


NEW YORK - CLEVELAND + NEW ORLEANS 


IN CANADA: THE ONTARIO HUGHES 


OS ANGELES 


OWENS COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


LIMITED OTTAWA 








CAN HE HELP YOU FIND 
BETTER WAY TO DO IT”? 


... Seasoned Field Engineers, in more 
than 50 offices in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, serve as liaison between Square D and 
industrial America. Their full-time job is working 
with industries of every kind and size—finding 
“a better way fo do it.” 








@ Through these Field Engineers, 
Square D does its three-fold job: De- 
signs and builds electrical distribution 
and control equipment in pace with 
present needs; provides sound counsel 
in the selection of the right equipment 
for any given application; anticipates 
trends and new methods and speeds 
their development. If you have a prob- 
lem in electrical distribution or control, 
call in the near-by Square D Field Engi- 
neer. He makes a lot of sense in finding 
“a better way to do it.” 





America leads the world in the 
development of machine tools which 
speed production and lower costs. 
For years, Square D has worked with 
this great industry, producing the 
electrical contro! which puts these 
“miracle machines" through their paces. 


% : SQUARE J) COMPAN 





SQUARE D COMPANY CANADA LTD, TORONTO + SQUARE D de MEXICO, SA, MEXICO CITY, OF 


Ratchet Wrench = 
For work in confined areas. Sockets ox 
broached through for tightening or 
removing nuts e 


The Right Augle 


FOR CLOSE-QUARTERS JOBS 


tila 


— _ = In the awkward, hard-to-get-at spaces, you can 

count on Keller tools to perform with a steady, 
powerful drive. They’re specially built to elimi- 
nate tedious and costly handwork in confined 
areas. Tools are non-fatiguing, easy to hold. A 
variety of attachments adapts them to unlimited 


applications on fast-moving assembly lines. 





Angle-Type Nut Setter ¥ 
Complete line of nut setters with 
short heads. Straight handles or 45° 
attachment. 


Open-End Ratchet Wrench 


Open-end tool, easy to use in spaces 
where clearance is extremely scant. 





4%-Ib Impact Wrench 
Small, speedy wrench, >” capacity. For use where straight screw 
Delivers powerful impact without driver cannot serve. Short head, 
kickback. straight or offset handles. 


9-Ib Impact Wrench Angle-Type Screw Driver 


Combines high speed with power- 
ful impacting blows, %” capacity. 
Reversible. 


Keller Tool Company - Grand Haven, Michigan 
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for liability insurance. The size of the 
discount is based on the total liability 
premium paid in all states by a single 
insurance buyer. (The discount applies, 
ot course, only to Insurance on property 
domiciled in New York, since that’s all 
the New York department has jurisdic 
tion over.) If the insurance company 
approves, separate policies of a singh 
company may be combined for this pul 
pose. All kinds of liability insurance 
may be so combined. 

The same method of figuring dis 
counts also applies to workmen’s-com 
pensation insurance. (In this field, haw 
ever, quantity discounts on an interstate 
basis are already in effect in’ many 
states.) Finally, if the insurance com 
pany consents, both liability and work 
men’s-compensation premiums may be 
combined into a total interstate pre 
mium as the basis for figuring the New 
York discount on the combined lines. 
e Other States Will Follow—This meth 
od of figuring premium discounts makes 
it possible fer all state insurance depart 
ments to follow a uniform method of 
lowering the insurance costs of larg. 
interstate buvers. And, since more in 
surance companies do business in New 
York than in anv other state, most other 
states are strongly influenced by New 
York’s lead in insurance matters. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 








Tucker Corp. says another car manu- 
facturer is willing to assume Preston 
Tucker's debts and to “save the com- 
pany.” So a federal court has postponed 
bankruptcy proceedings for 60 days. 

* 
Kaiset-Frazer has arranged a $20-million, 
25-month credit line with the Bank of 
America and Pittsburgh’s Mellon Na 
tional. Loans will be secured by a chat 
tel mortgage on tools and equipment In 
K.-l’.’s Willow Run plant. 

» 
Prudential will build no 
scale, low-rental housing projects unless 
it gets tax-exemption privileges that as 
sure recovery of investment over a 
reasonable period. ‘The cause: today’s 
high building costs 


more large 


« 
Banks can now help you make out 
federal income tax returns, for free or 
fee. Up to now the controller of cur- 
rencv hasn’t let them act as “expert 
consultants on tax matters.” 

* 
North American Insurance Group com 
panies have asked the Pennsylvania im 
surance department to O.K premium 
cuts of about 15% on several important 
fire-insurance classifications. ‘They have 
also applied in the Chicago area. 
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Aluminum does them all—but... 


Naturally, you don’t make pots and 
airplanes with the same alloy. 

To manufacture the products illus- 
trated above, a variety of alloys and tem- 
pers of aluminum are required—each 
suited to the specific requirements of the 
job. 

How about jour product? Does it 
fully utilize aluminum’s advantages? 

A change in alloy or temper may 
enable you to improve your product by 
giving it: 
reduced 
. great- 


Increased strength... 
weight...improved finish. . 
er durability. 

Furthermore, by making a change 


SOLD BY PERMANENTE PRODUCTS COMPANY, KAISER BUILDING, OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA... 


in alloy or temper you may be able to 
reduce your manufacturing costs through: 
Lower material cost .. . fewer fab- 
ricating steps... lower rejection rate 
.- lower finishing costs. 
Sometimes a minor change in prod- 
uct design—enabling use of a different 


alloy—will result in one or more of 
these benefits. 

So ask yourself if you're taking fullest 
advantage of aluminum’s remarkable 
versatility. If there’s any doubt, call in 
a Permanente Metals’ engineer and he'll 
give you the answer! 


Permanente Metals 


PRODUCERS OF 





Sey A 








WITH OFFICES IN: 


Atlanta * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Dallas * Detroit * Houston * Indianapolis * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Milwaukee 
Minneapolis * New York * Oakland ¢ Philadelphia * Portland, Ore. * Salt Lake City * Seattle * Spokane * St. Louis * Wichita 








Carry NCB Travelers Checks. Safe, 
spendable everywhere. Cost only 75¢ 
per $100! Buy them at your bank. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS CHE 


CcKS 


—S 






BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Sint in World Wide Banking 


Member Federa! De osit Insurance Corporation 


More Helpful Ideas 
Than Ever—at the 


NINTH 
Ait Conditioning 
féxpoocl } 
INTERNATIONAL HEATING & 
VENTILATING EXPOSITION 


NTERNAT 


NAL AMPH 
JANUARY 24-2 





Plenty of money-saving business-building ideas 
—interesting displays and demonstrations for 
inspecting and comparing the latest advances 
in heating, ventilating and air conditioning 
all types of commercial and public buildings, 
industrial plants, institutions and homes—a 
wealth of helpful information on present and 
future plans are in store at this greatest ex- 
position of its kind ever assembled. Under 
Auspices of American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers. Plan to attend... . 
note the date. 





Management International Exposition Co. 
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THE MARK 


ETS 





Leading Stocks—and Politics 


High 
American Smelting ............ 68 
American Tobacco ............ 69} 
WENN en ciiea aie giwiasia weve 188% 
Eastman Kodak ............... 463 
General Electvic .. 5... .s008s 43 
General Motors ............... 66 
International Harvester ........ 344 
intemational’Paper ...........- 643 
PRAUONSE TINA on. os 5:5 55s vie'0 32 
Procter & Gamble............. 713 
No ic sikicietdinnses 15 
Standard CHING I)... ais:eeece es 92% 
WARMER ters Nc csloie cuiaisas eee te 36% 
ENS Ca ce 1133 
SESE ee 87% 
365 Industrials 
(Standard & Poor’s)......... 143.7 


* Registered since election, 


% 

en Nov. 1 Se Election 
463 61% 543 —11.5 
544 643 614 — 5.6 
164 1813 1843 + «(1.7 
383 444 44 — 6 
313 423 395 — 72.4 
504 653 593 —10.1 
264* 303 263 —11.2 
423 593 51% —13.2 
243 29% 27% — 43 
624 663 654 - 19 
76 133 138 + 28 
694 808 723 —.9.2 
284* 313 29% — 8.3 
924 108} 1013 — 6.0 
67% 844 70% —16.5 
L722 Bet 1264 — 78 


Message Confirms Election 


Wall Street sees nothing 


in Truman’s State of the Union 


speech any worse than what they have been looking for ever 
since November. In fact, most stocks gained slightly. 


Apparently President ‘l’ruman’s State 

of the Union message was milder than 
the stock market had feared. Prices 
turned up while the message still was 
coming in over the broad tape. And by 
the end of the day the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrials had rung up a gain of 1.59 
points. 
e No Excess-Profits Tax—T'raders did 
wince at T’ruman’s demand for another 
$4-billion in tax revenues. But they 
took comfort from the fact that he said 
nothing at all about an excess-profits tax. 
Most companies have decided by now 
that they would much rather have a hike 
in the regular corporate income tax. 

Wall Street also felt that Truman’s 
remarks about monopoly, and his de- 
mands for more controls over business, 
were less sweeping than they might have 
been. And when the President wound 
up without making any direct attack on 
corporate profit levels, traders generally 
drew a deep breath of relief. 

e Braced—Since the November election, 
the stock market has been bracing itself 


for bad news from Washington. You 
can see that if you take a look at the 
stock-price records for some of the lead- 
ing companies that would probably be 
hit particularly hard by any government 
program generally hostile to business 
(table). 

Big companies would be the likeliest 
targets for an anti-business Administra- 
tion. And in general, the shares of the 





Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago 1g0 Ago 

Stocks 
Industrial 148.6 149.3 151.0 148.8 
Railroad. 42.3 42.3 43.6 44.5 
Utility... 66.6 66.3 65.9 69.6 


Bonds 
Industrial 94.8 94.8 94.5 97.0 
Railroad. 85.0 84.5 84.4 82.3 
Utility... 93.7 93.8 93.8 96.6 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 
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big companies have suffered most in the 
market's postelection drop. ‘here are 
some exceptions, of course. Du Pont, for 
instance, shows a gain since election 
day—mainly because it has announced 
plans for a stock split. And Radio Corp. 
ot America is up, thanks largely to its 
stake in television. 

But at the end of the year, U.S. Steel 
was down 16.5% since the election, 
against a 7.8% loss for Standard & 
Poor's average of 365 industrials. Gen- 
eral Motors was off 10.1%, Interna- 
tional Paper 13.2%. 

After ‘Truman delivered his message, 
almost all of these stocks chalked up 
modest gains. Big Steel closed up with 
+ point ahead. General Motors gained 


g, and American Smelting one point. 
e Doubts—The market still has to di- 
gest the economic report and the 
budget, both of which will throw more 
light on ‘Truman’s intentions toward 
business. And after that there will be 
the debates in Congress and the slow 
process of legislation, 

And then, too, Wall Street may have 
some second thoughts about the State 
of the Union message, once it has had 
time to study the details. ‘Though the 
general tone is unimpassioned, the spe- 
cific recommendations add up to a 
tough program from a_businessman’s 
standpoint. And when Congress gets 
down to work, it will be the specific rec 
ommendations that count. 


One Bright Spot in Wall Street 


Municipal-bond dealers had one of the best years on record 
in 1948. A big reason: the election day upset. 


For most stock brokers, 1948 turned 

out to be one of Wall Street’s more dis- 
appointing years (BW-—Jan.1’49,p54). 
And it was no happier for the under- 
writers, whose bread and butter depends 
on the Street’s corporate new issues mar- 
ket (BW—Nov.13'48,p91). 
e Exception—One important Wall 
Street group, however, was more than 
satisfied with its 1948 harvest: Most of 
the municipal-bond houses last year reg- 
istered healthy profits. Many dealers, in 
fact, couldn’t recall a more successful 12 
months. And, to make things nicer, it 
appears that the goose still hangs high 
as 1949 opens. Last year: 


OFFERINGS of new tax-exempts added up 
to almost $3-billion, a new record. 


DEMAND for municipals was good, more 
often than not—particularly in No- 
vember and December. And no alarm- 
ingly large inventory of unsold new- 
issue offerings hung over the market 
when the vear ended. 

e Where Credit Is Due—However, it’s 

Harry ‘Truman that the trade must 

thank for much of its 1948 profits. If he 

had not confounded the experts last fall, 

1948 might well have ended on a much 

more somber note. Here’s why: 
lor weeks before Noy. 2, most ob 

servers expected a Republican victory. 

Uhus, they thought they saw ahead: (1) 

a reversal of the government’s 15-year 

casy-money policy; (2) a lowering of 

['reasury-bond support levels; (3) even 

lower personal and corporate income-tax 

rates. Besides, on election day voters 
were to be called on to approve issuance 
of almost $1.2-billion of new municipal 
issues. If most were O.K.’d, the flood 
of new offerings which would ensue 
might well depress prices. 

These factors had caused a gradual, 
but protracted, pre-election price decline 
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in tax-exempts. And by early November, 
the Dow-Jones index of municipal yields 
(which moves inversely to prices) had 
risen to 2.45% from 2.16% in late May 
—1948’s best level up to then. 

e Came Nov. 2—Municipal voters, how- 
ever approved only 55% of the sug- 
gested new bond issues. And ‘Truman’s 
victory dashed the expectation that taxes 
would be lowered, that government 
bond pegs would be relaxed, that casy 
money policies would be reversed. 

Chis abrupt change in sentiment im 
mediately touched off renewed interest 
in tax-exempts. And Christmas week 
saw the yield index pushed down to 
2.14%—a new 1948 low in point of 
yield, a new high in terms of price 
® Next?—Where do we go from here? 
Most dealers expect higher prices on 
municipals. Many of them have been 
building up their bond inventories, in 
the belief that they can dispose of such 
holdings later on at a profit. More than 
a little of the price strength the market 
has displayed lately, in fact, can prob- 
ably be traced to such “inside” buying. 

Some market students outside the 
trade aren't quite so bullish. They say 
the market has been a little too thin 
lately—particularly, that public partici 
pation has been lacking. So, before go- 
ing out on a limb witk predictions of the 
near-term price trend, they want to see 
the market’s present price underpin- 
nings thoroughly tested. 

In some respects, however, the trade’s 
optimism may be justified. Even if 
higher bracket personal and corporate 
income tax rates aren’t soon hiked, as 
Truman demanded in his State of the 
Union speech Wednesday, the tax-ex- 
emption inherent in municipals has 
considerable attraction where many in- 
dividuals and bank investors are con- 
cerned. 











Attention— 


CALENDAR 


and 


ADVERTISING 
SPECIALTY 
USERS 


If you want something “different” 
brand new, never released before— 
ask your favorite specialty house to 
show you the new 


Executive Desktop 


Calendar 
for 1950 


It’s a high-class, fourfold useful item 
which will put your advertising mes- 
sage right on the top of the desks of 
the men you wish to reach, at a cost 
of less than ec per day for a full 
year! 


It’s the “TOPS” in value 
for reaching the TOP men. 





These trademarks identify advertis- 
ing specialties of quality, which may 
be used to reach just those people 
whom you want to remind of your 
firm or its products. 


Among the many items we make for 
this highly selective type of advertis- 
ing are 
DESK CALENDARS 
STAINLESS STEEL RULERS 
CALIPERS - LETTER OPENERS 
PROTRACTORS - TAPE MEASURES 
LIGHTERS - KNIVES 
NOVEL PAPERWEIGHTS 
CRYSTAL GLASS ASHTRAYS 
BILL CLIPS - MEMO TRAYS 


If you cannot loccte a reputable Advertising 
Specialty firm in your vicinity who handles 


THE EXECUTIVE LINE 


write to 


ALFRED ROBBINS ORGANIZATION, INC. 


136 West 54th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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REPUBLICAN SENATORS Robert A. ‘Taft, Irving M. Ives, and Wayne Morse have opened the... 


Battle Over Changing Taft-Hartley 


Republicans, though split, seek to save the present law with 
amendments. Democrats want to model new statute on the Wagner 


act. Moderates in both camps hold the decisive vote. 


Republican senators this week opened 
1 last-ditch fight to preserve the ‘Taft- 
Hartley act. Uheir views were sharply 
divergent, but they clung to a common 
irgument: Let’s not back to the 
Wagner act 

President T'ruman’s State of the Union 
message to Congress called for repeal of 
the ‘T-H law and return to the old Wag 
ner act—as a starting point for a new 

| Ihe President urged 


federal labor law 
iat, if Wagner act 


, 
go 


readopted, the 


should: (1) be revised to bar jurisdic 
tional strikes and “unjustifiable” sec 
dary boycotts; (2) restrain “use of 


economic force to decide disputes aris 
ing out of the interpretation of existing 
tracts’; and (3) provide means for 
ling or preventing” strikes in vital 
indus 
e Lame-Duck Report—The opening fu- 
illade in the G.O.P.’s fight to keep 
laft-Hiartlev was the lame-duck report 
issued last week by the Senate-House 
“watchdog committee’”—headed by for- 
mer Sen. Joseph Ball. The report—from 
which a committee minority dissented 
—gave strike statistics to support a con 
tention that T-H achieved its purpose. 

It urged that the law be retained, with 
eight “fairly important” revisions. Chief 





trics 
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importance of the report is apt to be the 
use to which it will be put in debate by 
Republican leader Sen. Robert A. ‘Vaft, 
whose views it reflects. 

e Bight Proposals—The report's main 
proposals: 

1) Eliminate the T-H requirement 
for a vote before a union can bargain for 
a union-shop contract. But the commit- 
tee urged that restrictions on the closed 
shop be retained 

2) Make the 
davit requirement apply to all 
members who exercise “policy-forming, 
governing, and negotiating authority.” 
Che committee also suggested requiring 
management to sign similar affidavits 

(3) Take jurisdiction over some local 
businesses awav from the NLRB. 

(+) Ban strikes intended to compel 

an employér to accept an unfair labor 
practice—such as “conditions of employ 
ment’ comparable to a closed shop. 
5) Revise the emergency strike sec 
tion of the law to let the President apply 
for an injunction when he names an 
emergency board—rather than wait until 
after it reports 

6) Permit a union to strike during 
the term of a contract if it has given 
required 60-day notice. 


non-Communist aff 
union 


(7) Require a union to reimburse 
workers denied access to their jobs by 
“mass and coercive” picketing. 

(8) Clarify the provisions that restrict 
the checkoft of dues and union welfare 
funds, guarantee “free speech” for em 
plovers during pre-election campaigns, 
and limit the political activities of labor 
organizations 
e Less Significance—Labor leaders be 
lieve that any significance the report 
might have had was removed bv the 
November election. With the Demo 
crats in control of Congress, unions are 
sure the minority opimion on the com 
mittee is of greater significance 
e Ives and Morse—One of those who 
wouldn't go along with the majority rc 
port is a middle-of-the-road Republican, 
Sen. Irving M. Ives—considered by both 
parties to be one of the Senate’s ablest 
men on labor problems. Sen. Ives fa 
vors repeal of ‘T-H, with simultaneous 
adoption of a new law which would re 
tain a good part of the present act. 

\ third Republican point of view in 
the Senate is represented by Sen 
Wavne Morse, of Oregon. Morse has 
been a consistent and sharp critic of 
T-H. He favors a new law aimed at 
checking excesses by both labor and 
employers, without destroying “any 
legitimate rights of either.” The Morse 
program—closer to the Administration’s 
views than any other of the Republi- 
cans—isn’t wholly acceptable to C.I.O.: 
Morse favors restrictions on jurisdic- 
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tional strikes and on some types of sec- E d f 
ondary boycotts; he would require UXCess poun = ' 


unions to bargain in good faith, and he : 
thinks some machinery for handling d t : 
national emergency disputes is neces- an par S : | = 
sary. 

e Thomas—Of more strategic impor- 
tance now are the labor-law views of 
Sen. Elbert D. Thomas—who regained 
chairmanship of the Senate Labor & 
Public Welfare Committee this week. 
‘Thomas favors return to the “original 
intent” of the Wagner act, but recog- 
nizes that “some revision” of the old 
law is necessary. He would add provi- 
sions for coping with some secondary 
boycotts and jurisdictional disputes and 
with national emergency disputes. He 
would minimize use of injunctions, but 
not eliminate them completely. He fa- 
vors allowing the closed shop, and is 
against non-Communist afhdavits—al- 
though he would vote to retain them if 
the Supreme Court decides they are 
constitutional. 

He also favors letting foremen have 
the law’s protection in union activities 
in labor organizations wholly independ- 
ent of production workers. 

e Many Authors—Thomas—along with 
Senators James E. Murray and Claude 
Pepper, who are the New Deal veterans 








with chairs made 
of Magnesium 














on the labor committee—will be impor- 
tant in steering a new labor bill to the 
Senate floor. That bill now promises to 
be the product of many minds—and of 
some tough bargaining. Labor won't 
just dictate it. And it’s unlikely that the * 


White House version will get through 
Congress without alterations. Some of 
the President’s closest advisers are re- 
ported — over the advisability of High fabricating costs literally folded up when the manufacturer 
some of 


nis recomr iendations. of this folding chair changed to magnesium. 


Putting versatile magnesium to work put an end to many costly 
problems. Production. design. and assembly were greatly simplified 
...3 magnesium die castings replaced 14 parts with a total weight 
saving of almost half. Serviceability went up, maintenance costs 
came down, because magnesium will not warp, crack or splinter. 
Appearance was improved. too. because the surfaces of this chair 
are smoother, harder, more durable. 


This progressive manufacturer solved another significant problem 
by switching to magnesium . . . availability. Magnesium is readily 
available and is now priced more favorably than ever before. 
Compare prices of magnesium and magnesium alloy products 


with other metals, today. 


Magnesium is paying for others 
—IT CAN PAY FOR YOU 


Write today for MP49-31 “How 
Magnesium Pays’’, a book full of 
actual case studies to help you 


apply magnesium to your product. 











DEMOCRATIC SENATOR Elbert D. MAGNESIIM DIVISION | 
Thomas of Utah, will guide his party’s labor THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
bill to the floor MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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FOREMEN LEARN ABOUT THE COMPANY at meetings with top executives of American Brake Shoe in a program aimed at. . . 


Making Supervisors Better Bosses 


American Brake Shoe’s Information Center program teaches company foremen the whys 
and wherefores of policies and practices, gives them a greater feeling of responsibility. 


A BETTER PLACE TO WORK 

A BETTER NEIGHBOR IN OUR COMM 
A BETTER COMPANY TO SEiL 7C 

A BETTER COMPANY TO BUY FREN 
A BE ER COMPANY 7 NYEST 
CET ee aes 


[00 1 
Rome 


3 Former country club. There, foremen go to classes, sleep, and... 4 Meet top men of the company on an informal basis 
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bundles of protection 
for every product you pack 


Ship confidently and save—thanks to 
reliable, low-cost KIMPAK* creped wad- 
ding. A versatile, efficient cushioning 
material, KIMPAK provides protection 
in packaging for the smallest, most 
delicate items to heavy and bulky 
products. Made in a variety of types, 
thicknesses and backings to suit your 
particular needs. You'll find a specifi- 
cation of cushiony KIMPAK to meet 
every requirement of the Four Basic 
Methods of Interior Packaging —Sur- 


impak 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. & 


®T. M. Ree. U.S. & Can. Pat. Off. 


face Protection, Blocking and Bracing, 
Flotation Packaging and Absorbent 
Packaging. 

Soft, flexible and feather-light— 
KIMPAK adds little weight or bulk to 
shipments. It is made either liquid ab- 
sorbent or liquid repellent. Highly re- 
silient, it effectively withstands shock 
and vibration. Spotlessly clean, KIMPAK 
improves the appearance of any pack- 
age. No wonder so many fine products 
are wrapped for market with KIMPAK. 


OREIGN COUNTRIES 





CREPED WADDING 


sada 


Cloud-soft KIMPAK shields this 
handsome dispenser from damage 
during shipment. Photo courtesy 
Temprite Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Protection — Drop-leaf table. 


Surface 


Photo courtesy Phoenix Chair Company. 





Flotation Packaging — Mercury bottle. 
Photo courtesy F. W. Berk & Company. 


Free book for you. Call or write your 
local distributor for this fact-filled book- 
let on better packaging methods. He is 
listed in the Classified Phone Directories. 
Or, if you wish, merely mail this coupon. 


@eeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Creped Wadding Division, Neenah, Wis 


Please send me the free kimPAK booklet on better 
packaging methods. BW-149 


DOI << sccsecicsiniceseiisn initiates bailing ianicaailinlies 


Type of Business 
Address 


City: Zettt,: GA ccccmnn sien sinsnpientliapeccidiapeeedsil 








etEBde 
F pengthe” 


the useful life 
span of electrical 
apparatus and 
appliances ... 





Specify the proper insula- 
tion and give electrical ap- 
paratus and appliances 
the extra protection that 
lengthens their life . . . for 
the proper electrical insu- 


lations, call on... 
MITCHELL-RAND 


since 1889 the one 
dependable source 
and headquarters 
for everything in 
electrical insulation... 


QO? & 


Fl 
l 
& 
a 


MITCHELL-RAND 


INSULATION COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
51 MURRAY ST. NEW YORK 7,N.Y. 








45 Specialists Present 
New Reading Course 
in Executive Technique 


\ interesting new booklet offered free to 


ind women who want to secure a real 


of modern management techniques is 
n intr iction to the Course, It ex- 
ns the purpose of the Course and its 


nd lists the forty-five nationally 








lists who have written it 

According to the publishers, this Course 
prepared under the general editorship of Carl 
Hevel Assistant to the President, Lehn & 
I Prod Corporation, presents a thor 
zl erage f the principles of modern 
echnique as worked out by the 

f leading firms in scores of differ 

ndustries The methods, forms and 
tested and proved in larg 

nd smal or nies are presented for study 
One com iter on the Course said, **The 
kind of ! ion given in this course will 
yut al ! line for promotion—will give 

competition.” 

I u 1 and women with the 

i es I Ving their understanding 
of 1 yeme pr iples and methods, the 
publishers, Funk & Wagnalls Company, will 
1 the Int luction to the Reading Course 

in Executive Fechnique to anyone who re 
juests I dress is Funk & Wagnalls 
( “aut ) BW, 1-8 3 East 24th St 
New York N. 7 A penny posteard will 
do. There 1 charge for the booklet Asivet 








HAVE YOU SEEN 
The National Industrial Real Estate 
Bulletin of BUSINESS WEEK? 
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SUPERVISORS TRAINING (continued from page 90) 


























7 Back home again, foreman passes along to fellow supervisors what he’s learned, and . . . 


Foremen Learn to Be a Partof 


Information program has taken steam out of union drive on 
American Brake Shoe foremen. The main reason is that it empha- 
sizes that the company wants the foremen to take responsibility. 


A year-and-a-half ago, foremen at 
American Brake Shoe’s main plant in 
Detroit were all hopped up about union- 
ization. Only passage of the Taft-Hart- 
ley law—with its curbs on foremen’s 
unions—kept the Foreman’s Assn. of 
America out of the plant. 

e Change in Role—1 oday, the company 
is certain, the same foremen are solidly 
a part of management; they no longer 
are likely prospects for F.A.A., or any 
union. This change in attitude reflects 
an expansion in their role in the com 


pany. At least partly responsible is 
American Brake Shoe’s new Informa- 
tion Center program—which has_ just 
ended its first six-month ‘‘term.”” Com- 
pany officials call the Information Cen- 
ter “definitely a success” so far. 
e Whys and Wherefores—What Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe set out to do was hardly 
unique. It simply wanted to give fore 
men a clearer idea of the whys and 
wherefores of company policies and 
practices. 

By rotation, it gives foremen a week’s 
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8 Production workers also get the facts 


tilof Management 


trip to American Brake Shoe’s home 
ofhce in New York. ‘They are put up at 
a former country club at Suffern, N. Y., 
now a company “inn” and recreation 
center. Company officials meet them in- 
formally, and also address them in 
formal open-forum conferences Each 
top company man explains his job and 
what is going on in his departme nt 
e Better Feeling—Net result is an en- 
livened feeling of personal contact with 
the company’s top officers, and a greater 
giasp of company problems and policies. 
Here’s an example of what it means: 
A foreman from a small American Brake 
Shoe plant recently was approached by 
a delegation of production workers 
lhey were worried; reports were going 
around that a competitive product was 
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ction gains 
where Comfort reigns 


with ag P ( Cabinets 


Propouci ION records 
come out ahead—well ahead— 
when employees work in the 
comfort-conditioned air pro- 
vided by a “Buffalo” PC Cabi- 


net. 


This high-efficiency “Buffalo” 
central conditioning unit com- 
bines all the superior humidi- 
fying and cleaning features of 
“Buffalo” Air Washers with 
the advantages of surface cool- 
ing. Surface coils are contin- 
ually washed off, keeping air 


fresh and odorless at all times. 


“Buffalo” PC Cabinets are fur- 
nished in various combinations 
for cooling, dehumidifying, 
winter heating and humidify- 
ing. 

Carefully manufactured for 
lasting, trouble-free service, 
“Buffalo” PC Cabinets provide 
air comfort at minimum cost. 

Get full information now on 
the money-saving advantages 
of the efficient PC unit. 


See your specially-trained “Buffalo” representative, 
or write for bulletin 3703 











‘BUFFALO FORGE 


458 BROADWAY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. ' 

Branch Offices in all Principal Cities ; 


PERMANENT SATISFACTION IN AIR HANDLING 


COOLING 






VENTILATING AIR TEMPERING 


FORGED DRAFT HEATING: } 
AIR WASHING INDUCED DRAFT 
EXHAUSTING | 


PRESSURE BLOWING 
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IVDUSTRIAL MODEL 


"Place your product in the prospect's hands!" 



















. this is sometimes impossible unless 
you con put an accurate demonstration 
mode! on his desk. 

Furnish oll your salesmen with the SALES 
CLINCHER - - en ACCURATE DEMON- 
STRATION MODEL. 

Send us sketches or bive prints of your 
product. You will receive without obli- 
getion quotations on your model. 


Write todey for Booklet, 
DEPT. t. 
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They make FIRE .fight FIRE 


Imagine a FIRE-fighting system 
put into action by the FIRE it- 
self discharging water when 
and where the FIRE starts. The 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinkler 
System has long been doing this 
in thousands of plants. 
; GLOBE E AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER ¢ co 


PHILADELPHIA 
Meshes in nearly all principal cities 





WHO? WHERE? WHAT? 


Mark the facts on the map with 


MET 
M 0 0 RE MAPTACKS 








All sites 

shopes. colors 

Ploin numbered lettered 

Over 3 000 combinations Firmly 

enchored heads; sharp steel points 
At stationery and map stor 


MOORE PUSH- PIN CO., Phila. 44, Pa. 








Adare nau neerning the National Real Estat 
Sec r BUSINESS WEEK to the Classified Adve sing 
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going to put a crimp in sales of an 
American Brake Shoe product. It might 
cost workers’ jobs. 

The foreman had just got back from 
the Information Center. One of the 
matters taken up had been the com- 
pany’s business prospects. The com- 
petitive product had been discussed, 
and a research technician had_ been 
called in to tell the group what Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe was going to do to 
counteract the competitor's apparent ad- 
vantage. ‘The local foreman passed the 
information he had received along to his 
men. Their fears were eased. 
eNo Union Question—lhe Informa 
tion Center plan was not adopted as a 
means of weaning foremen away from 
F.A.A. Company officials say flatly that 
if there is such a by-product result, it’s 
well and good. But the plan probably 
would have been put into effect even if 
F.A.A. had got into the Detroit plant. 

The program actually is an extension 

of a program which had been in effect 
for years for top company men. At one 
of those sessions, company president 
William B. Given, Jr., commented that 
the men who actually have to carry out 
the policies in the plants should be 
present. The Information Center pro- 
gram was started last July. 
@ Who Goes—The Suffern clubhouse 
can accommodate 35. ‘That many are 
chosen from plants (there are 60 in all) 
scattered over the country. The idea is 
to get, for each session, a cross-section 
of company supervision. Some of those 
tapped for each session are plant super- 
intendents. Most are foremen—some 
30-year men, others with as little as one 
year with company management. 

The idea is that all foremen will at 
tend at least one session during the 
course of the program, which may take 
three years to complete. 
© Selection—The company has run into 
some trouble with its method of selec- 
tion. But the explanation that the 
company wants some old-timers and 
some youngsters in attendance is usually 
accepted gracefully. 

The seniority problem hasn’t been 
important largely because there are few 
foremen in most American Brake Shoe 


plants. In Detroit, where there are 60 
or more, selections have been made by 
ballot. The first man picked by fellow 


supervisors was a relatively new foreman 
—formerly the president of the plant 


United Auto Workers (C.I.O.) local 
union. 
e What They Get—Men who attend 


are given transportation, their full sal- 
ary for the week, an expense account to 
pay incidental extra costs, their board 
and lodging at the Suffern club, and a 
day in New York on the company. Each 
session costs the company an average 
vf $200 per person—or about $7,000 for 
each weekly conference. Total cost, so 
far, has been just under $50,000. 


The cost would be much higher if 

the company didn’t own the clubhouse. 
The company uses it for the foremen 
and for another training program which 
prepares young “‘cadet’’ employees for 
jobs in the company. 
e Play, Too—loremen who attend the 
Information Center find it isn’t all 
work; there’s time for beer and skittles. 
“Class work” and visits to company 
properties take up about seven two-and 
a-half-hour morning and afternoon ses 
sions. But these end at 4 p.m., and 
men are then free, in summer, for a 
swim in the clubhouse pool or for bow! 
ing or pool in the recreation rooms, 
tennis on clubhouse courts, or lounging 
and other less-strenuous activities. 

I'he free time isn’t just a bonus for 
attending formal sessions. The com 
pany figures that a glass of beer or a 
billiard cue can do a lot to make men 
get to know each other—and the varie 
gated operations of American Brake 
Shoe. 

e “Straight Dope’—The Information 
Center program continues when the 
men go home. They report back to 
their local foremen’s conferences. They 
give them the “straight dope” on the 
company, as they got it direct from 
company president right down the line. 

One question—that bothered the De 

troit group—was: What about steel sup 
plies in 1949? It got a direct answer. 
relaved from the men who buy the 
steel: We expect we'll get at least as 
much as we did in 1948; operations 
should continue at least on the same 
levels as last ‘year. 
e Up to Date—l’oremen who attend the 
Information Center get a looseleaf man 
ual in which they file material furnished 
to them daily, and in which they make 
whatever notes they want to keep. The 
manual is kept up to date; as new de 
velopments occur, the foreman gets new 
sheets to be filed. 

One thing is drummed into the fore 

men throughout each session: You're a 
part of management; the whole com 
pany is behind you; make decisions 
whenever necessary. And remember 
that anv man is excused for a mistake 
now and then, but not for failure to 
exercise his responsibility as a manage 
ment man, 
@ Application—There’s practical sii 
cation of this policy: For instance, a 
foreman can veto a plant superintend 
ent’s plan to install new machinery if 
the foreman doesn’t think it’s needed. 
Or he can sign a requisition, which the 
plant superintendent must pass along, 
for new equipment that he believes will 
help output. The requisition doesn’t 
mean that the foreman will get what he 
wants. But it does mean that his re 
quest will get the attention of top man 
agement, and that the foreman can 
make a determined fight for what he 
thinks he needs. 
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States Upheld 


Closed-shop bans O.K.’d 
in high-court ruling on three 
states. Decision will spur fight 
for Taft-Hartley repeal. 


The effect of the Supreme Court de 
cision upholding state laws which ban 
closed-shop contracts may not outlive 
the ‘Taft-Hartley law. A new labor stat- 
ute may specifically legalize closed shops 
in interstate commerce, despite state 
bans. ‘This is what the union will drive 
for. 

The T-H law recognizes a right of 
any state to pass a stricter labor law 
than that acceptable to Congress. State 
laws banning the union shop take prece- 
dence over federal law. The proviso 
was considered necessary because . . . 

The old Wagner act had _ provided 
that no “statute of the United States 
shall preclude an employer from making 
an agreement with a labor organization 

. © require as a condition of em- 
ployment” membership in the union. 

During the Wagner act decade, this 
was sometimes interpreted as limiting 
state laws. It was construed to mean 
that states could not apply to businesses 
in interstate commerce a law that would 
go further in its restrictions than the 
Wagner act. 

e States Upheld—The high court this 
week decided cases based on state laws 
of North Carolina, Nebraska, and Ani 


zona. ‘The justices, with surprising una 
nimity, ruled that closed-shop bans in 
the three states are legal. ‘They also 
ruled that other states have equal right 
to adopt similar laws. Where no laws 
to the contrary are on state statute 
books, federal regulations will prevail 


Ihe justices said that they found 
nothing in the language of the state 


laws to “indicate a purpose to prohibit 
free speech, assembly, or the right to 
petition”’—basis of union arguments 
against the laws. Nor, thev said, did 
they find anvthing to support a charge 
that the state laws “deny equal prote: 
tion to unions as against employers and 
non-union workers.” 


e Sparker—The decision will spark re- 
peal drives in the legislatures of the 12 
states that have effective laws banning 
closed-shop contracts. 





The  Pictures-——Acme—23 (top 


left); Black Star—31, 88 (center); 


Harris & Ewing—25, 56 (left, 
right): Kevstone—101, 104; Phil 
Schultz-Magnum—90, 92, 93; 
Wide World—22, 23 (right, bot.), 
56 (mid.), 88 (left, right), 89, 107. 
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Probably few people realize that the 
dairy industry is a large user of spe- 
cial brushes. In pasteurizing and bot- 
tling plants milk flows through pipes 
and tubes, and these must be thor- 
oughly scrubbed inside, using small 
cylindrical brushes atiached to rods. 
Naturally, the brushe. themselves 
must be capable of sterilization, which 
means a metal back. Conventional 
tufted brushes do a good job, but a fa- 
mous manufacturer realized that a 
better job would result if it could make 
a brush by holding the bristles in a 
channel, and then winding the straight 
brush into a small, 

tight spiral. Experi- 


Anybody could see that this was a 
tough problem. If annealing could have 
been resorted to, perhaps the operation 
would not have been considered too 
difficult, but you can’t anneal bristles. 
The metal had to be taken as it came 
from the mill, made to do that double 
flip-flop, and make a perfect brush. 

If you had been the brush manufac- 
turer, we trust you would have done 
what he did—come to Revere for help. 
If you had been Revere, you would 
have done just what we did—study the 
characteristics of all the Revere Met- 
als and Alloys, seeking one that would 

have the required 
strength and tough- 





ments immediately 
showed, however, 
that there was a low- 
er limit to the radius 
obtainable without 
cracking the metal 
and loosening the 
bristles. That limit, 
unfortunately, was 
considerably above 
the radius necessary 
to make.a brush that 
would have an out- 
side diameter, over 
the bristles, of 34” and an inside diam- 
eter, over the mandrel, of *4,”. 

It was at this point that Revere was 
called in. Did we know of any metal 
or alloy which would withstand such 
a double deformation? Remember, 
Revere was told, the metal first must 
be turned up into a channel, enclosing 
a brass wire around which the bristles 
are set. Then the channel must be bent 
on its back in a tight coil with that 
small inside diameter of *4¢”. Was 
there anything that would take this 
abuse and not crack, split, break, or 
open the bristle-filled channel? 








rl ness, plus maximum 
corrosion-resistance. 
| Revere is proud to 
have found the an- 
swer in a certain 
gauge and type of 
Cupro- Nickel Strip. 
Test runs with this 
were entirely suc- 
cessful, and regular 
production soon be- 
gan. Thus it became 
possible for our cus- 
tomer to offer this 
improved brush to the dairy industry. 
This is but one example that shows 
how a supplier can collaborate with 
his customers to mutual benefit. Revere 
is not alone in carrying on such activi- 
ties. Every supplier, no matter whether 
he produces metals or woods, chem- 
icals or plastics, rubber or glass, inev- 
itably knows a great deal indeed about 
his materials and how to work them 
into finished products. The great es- 
sential is that he be fully informed as 
to methods and end uses, for only then 
can he turn his knowledge and expe- 
rience to your benefit. 





REVERE COPPER ann BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


x Ke 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Announcing 


A NEW PLAN 


to Strengthen Your Business 


@ Emergencies—inceluding the loss 
of key executives—can put a 
pretty big crimp in the successful 
operation of the ciosely-held 
corporation, 


@ That's why so many heads of 

closely -held ce orporations are using 
The Mutual Benefit’s Special Bus- 
iness Insurance Plan to strengthen 
their business. For, in addition 
to indemnifying your company 
against the loss of ke “y men due to 
death, the plan provides a liquid 
reserve ciiole enables you to meet 
emergencies... to take advantage 
of special opportunities. 

® These are but two of the 

advantages this Plan offers. 

For full details, write for book- 

let, “Protecting Your Surest 

Source of Profits.’’? No obliga- 

tion, of course. 


Business Insurance Group 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized in 1845 @ Newark, New Jersey 














10 EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


517-Na-Lok 


VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEMS 


WASSELL 
ORGANIZATION, tne, 
Dept. A « Westport, e Conn, 














When You Have.... 


Industrial or commercial 
real estate, for sale or 
lease, you can advertise it 
for national or local atten- 
tion in the 














REAL ESTATE SECTION of 
BUSINESS WEEK 



























Left-Wing Setback 


Electrical workers put anti- 
Communist officers in power in 
key local; may pave way for 
national change. 


If local union voting means anything, 
Philip Murray's strong words in Port- 
land against pro-Communists struck 
home. Ever since then, right-wing 
tickets have shown winning strength in 
United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers (C.1.O.) elections. 

e Worst Setback—Last week, U.E.’s 
leftists got the worst setback so far. An 
anti-Communist coalition ticket won 
control of the important local union at 
the Westinghouse Electric Corp.'s 
Pittsburgh plant. ‘Total gains haven't 
been enough yet to foretell a sure 
change in U.E. politics. But they do 
nalecutte that there’s at least a sporting 
chance for right- wingers to take over 
at the electrical union’s convention this 
vear, They took a 5-to-1 trouncing from 
incumbent leftists in 1948 (BW —Sep.11 
°48,p112). 

¢ Kev Local Out—The Westinghouse 
Pittsburgh victory for the U.E. right 
wingers took a key lozal out of the left- 
ist block. The union, Local 601, is con- 
sidered one of the most important in 
U.E. It claims 16,500 paid-up members 
—of whom 13,900 went to the polls. 

In the past, Local 601 has often in 
fluenced smaller U.E. locals in western 
Pennsylvania on union political matters. 
Hence it’s always been an important 
objective of the right-wing U.E. The 
fight has been led by C.1.O. secretary- 
treasurer James B. Carey, a former U.F. 
president, and Harry Block, Pennsy] 
vania C.1.0. Council secretary-treasurer. 
e Near Miss—Local 601’s left-wingers 
kept control by a narrow margin in 
1947, when the right-wing split into 
four factions. About 11,000 voted, and 
leftists nosed out most anti-Communist 
candidates by only $00 votes. The 
right-wingers consolidated their forces 
in the 1948 election, defeated “pro 
gressives” by 8,324 to 5,215. 

The new president is Phil Conahan; 
he won from ‘Thomas J. Fitzpatrick, 
described by the right-wing as “the 
mouthpiece” of communism in Pitts- 
burgh. 
e¢ No Comment—The company declined 
comment on the election results. But 
it was no secret that the company was 
pleased. At the same time, Westing- 
house is expecting to have rougher go 
ing in initial relations with U.E. now 
that right-wing leaders are in the local 
saddle. ‘The leftists were all skilled 
negotiators, while the right-wing leaders 
don’t have the bargaining skill and ex- 
perience of their predecessors. 





The victory in Local 601 gives U.E.’s 
right-wing at least temporary control 
over three of the union’s largest locals. 
They won a smashing victory recently 
in the 15,000-member General Electric 
Co. local in Schenectady. They took 
another at C.E.’s plant at Lynn, ‘Mass., 
home local of U.E. president Albert J. 
Fitzgerald. The anti-Communist fac 
tion also has taken over other locals in 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
Dayton, Fairmont, W. Va., St. Mary’s. 
Pa., and elsewhere. Organized Opposi 
tion to international officers and policies 
of U.F. is also taking shape in other 
small locals. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





A.F.L.’s Dixie drive is in new hands. 
George Googe, A.F'.L. southern direc- 
tor for 20 years, has quit to be vice 
president of Pressmen’s Union. His 
successor: J. L. Rhodes, assistant di- 
rector for A.F.L. in the South. 
e 
Ladies Garment Workers (A.F.L.) is 
getting set for a big organizing drive 
Object: to sign up 75,000-100,000 un- 
organized a. nh in its industry, mostly 
in “che South and West. ; 
e 
A.F.L.’s Teamsters also will open a 
new organizing push shortly—among 
over-the- “road motor freight drivers; in 


warehouses, garages, filling stations, 
fruit, vegetable and produce markets; 


and among men who drive new cars 
from factories to distributors. 

2 
Laundry strike in Pittsburgh has kept 
nine Smoky City laundries closed for 
two weeks. A.F’.L. ‘Teamsters want a 


five-day weck, higher pay. Employers 
have O.K.’d a= shorter week, won't 
meet pay demands. 

e 
Retirement at 65—compulsory under 


Kroger Co.’s nationwide pension plan 
—is “firing” in violation of contract 
rights, two A.F.L. unions complain. 
They want a Pittsburgh court to order 
Kroger to arbitrate the ‘‘discharges’’ as 
a contract grievance. Kroger argues 
plan isn’t in contract, so isn’t arbitrable. 
8 
New wage increase to Pan American 
Airways ground personnel adds 10¢ an 
hour to paychecks. Group is repre- 
sented by Transport Workers Union 
(GEO) 
8 

Human relations pose a challenge fo en- 
lightened management, believes Harry 
A. Bullis, chairman of the board, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. His ideas are in a book- 
let for management men, available free 
from company offices in Minneapolis. 
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Because photography can see 
a billion light years away 


——— 


® Without photography this would 
be a small world. For even with 
the best optical instruments, the 
eye’s range scarcely breaks the 
confines of the earth’s back yard. 

But with photography ...? That's 
different! 

For years, astronomers have looked 
500 million light years into space with 
photographic plates exposed in the 
100-inch Mount Wilson telescope. 

Now, they can “see” twice as far. 
For the big 200-inch Mount Palomar 
instrument — actually the world’s larg- 
est camera—will bring in light from 
stars a billion light years away, about 


six sextillion miles. 
It’s faint light that the eye could 
never see. But photographic plates 


Opening night at Mount Palomar. The 
giant telescope dwarfs the assembled guests. 


build up images through long expo- 
sures and make visible new outer re- 
cesses of man’s expanding universe. 

Thus, science continuously makes 
spectacular use of photography in 
penetrating the unknown. 

So too can industry. Radiography, 
photomicrography, x-ray diffraction, 


microradiography and other indus- 
trial functions of photography can re- 
veal facts and conditions that will 
help make a product more durable 
and dependable, a manufacturing 
process more efficient. Y 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, New York 


Advancing business ond industrial technics—Functional Photography 
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Paul Hoffman is working out a new year for the Marshall Plan. He 
hopes to have his proposals ready for Congress by Jan. 24. 

Hoffman wants about $4.3-billion for the next fiscal year—July 1, 1949, 
to June 30, 1950. This is $550-million less than he is spending for the first 
12 months of the Marshall Plan. 

The $4.3-billion figure is the price tag the Marshall Plan countries have 
just put on their 1949-1950 needs. It was screened by the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration’s Paris headquarters. So Hoffman isn’t likely to change 
it much. 

But that isn‘t ali the money Hoffman will ask for. The total will be about 
$5.5-billion. Hoffman needs the extra $1.2-billion to tide him over from 
Apr. 1 to June 30, 1949. Under an option given him by Congress, Hoffman 
used up his first appropriation in 12 months instead of 15. 

a 

Hoffman wants more than money out of Congress. He would like the 
following operating rules changed: 

(1) The 50-50 shipping clause. It says that U. S. bottoms must carry 
at least 50% of ECA cargoes. Hoffman launched his campaign against this 
clause late last year (BW-Dec.25'48,p73). 

(2) The rule that commodities declared surplus by the Dept. of Agri- 
culture must be bought in the U. S.—not offshore. Hoffman would like to 

















shop in the cheapest market, regardless of U. S. surpluses. 
(3) The rule that 25% of the U. S. wheat shipped to Europe must go in 
the form of flour. Hoffman claims wheat is cheaper to ship than flour. 








(4) The $75-million-a-year limit on exports of U. S. farm machinery to 
Marshall Plan countries. Hoffman thinks farm machinery here is in easier 
supply now. 

Hoffman also may ask Congress to pass strategic material purchases 
over to some other agency. He doesn’t think ECA is set up to handle this 
job (page 16). 








* 

Look for more trouble in France over control of the Ruhr. 

True, the agreement of Dec. 28 proposes a permanent international 
authority over Ruhr coal, coke, steel. This body is to have 15 members— 
three each for the U. S., Britain, France, Benelux, western Germany. 

The Queuille government claims it won a great victory in this agreement. 
But the only real concession the U. S. made was to continue the authority 
after the military occupation ends. 

(Washington gave in on this point to keep the Queuille government in 
office. If Queuille had toppled in a row over Germany, both the Marshall 
Plan and the North Atlantic alliance might have been in danger.) 

e 

Here are the points in the Ruhr agreement Queuille’s opponents are 
sure to attack: 

(1) During the occupation, the six-power authority will be little more 
than a consultant body. In effect, all decisions will have to be okayed by the 
United States and British military governors. (The U.S. and Britain will 
control their own six votes plus western Germany’s three, which gives them 
nine out of 15.) 

(2) When the occupation is over, the authority will have no power to 
curb Germany if it refuses to go along with a majority decision. 

(3) The Dec. 28 agreement doesn’t affect the Anglo-American decision 
of Nov. 11 to return Ruhr industry to the Germans. The French have beer 
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told that they can raise this question at any time. But the U.S. has no 


intention of reversing its position. 
o 


Bizonia has just closed its biggest single import contract—2.8-million 
tons of iron ore from Sweden. Value: $25-million. 

Deliveries of the ore will extend through 1949. The supplier is Lousso- 
vaara-Kiirunavaara A. B., Stockholm. 

Deals are in the works with other Swedish companies for 521,000 more 
tons valued at $5-million. 

Bizonia plans to produce about 9.1-million tons of ingot steel during 
the fiscal year 1949-50. That will take about 6-million tons of iron ore. But 
with Sweden ready to supply more than half, it shouldn’t be too hard to get 
the rest. 








e 

Europe’s east-west trade seems to be on the upgrade. 

Britain and Poland came to terms this week on a five-year trade agree- 
ment. It calls for: Polish shipments of farm products; British exports of 
machinery, wool, and rubber. (London also got a $25-million settlement cover- 
ing part of the British property nationalized in Poland.) 

Italy and Russia signed a one-year trade pact last month. It calls for: 
Russian shipments of 300,000 tons of wheat, 100,000 tons of oats, 200,000 
tons of pig iron; Italian exports of hemp, synthetic fibers, aluminum, mercury, 
sulphur, chemical products, and machinery. 

e 
Italy is making a real bid to sell its industrial know-how abroad. 














A group of the country’s biggest engineering firms have joined forces to 
get business in Latin America, the Middle East, and India. 

The new company, Compagnia Generale Impianti, has its headquarters 
in Genoa. It will design and build power stations, gas and coke works, min- 
eral reduction equipment, cement plants, oil refineries, chemical plants. 

e 

Dutch and Swiss interests want to enter Europe’s small-car field. 

The idea is to produce the German D.K.W.—patents for which are avail- 
able. 

The chassis and body would be built in Holland, the engine in Switzer- 
land. The new D.K.W. would be priced below the German Volkswagen. 

e 
There has been a major shift in Russia’s economic high command. 








Finance Minister Alexander Kosygin has just changed over to a new post 
—Minister of Light Industry. 

Kosygin’s job is to speed up production of consumer goods. Under 
his wing are textiles, shoes, clothing, paper. Moscow papers have been full 
of complaints for months now about shoddy output in these industries. 

This is Kosygin’s second job as a troubleshooter. A year ago, he took 
over the finance ministry to: (1) carry through the ruble reform; (2) cut 


down subsidies to industry. 
e 


India wants more dollars this year to buy U. S. capital goods. So New 
Delhi is exploring these possibilities: 

(1) Asking the World Bank for a sizable loan. 

(2) Drawing still more on its quota in the International Monetary Fund. 
(India has already drawn $44-million from IMF.) 


(3) Luring U. S. private money by allowing foreign investors to hold a 
majority interest in Indian companies—something not permitted now. 
Contents copyrighted un *- veneral copyright on the Jan. 8, 1949, Issue—Business Week. 330 W. 42nd St., New York, &. ¥. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 





RUBBER is just one of the rich treasures at stake in the big question of . . . 


U. S. Business and Indonesia 


End of Dutch blitzkrieg in East Indies brings new economic 
and political headaches. But it’s almost sure that American business- 
men will play big part in island reconstruction and trade. 


This week Dutch troops just about 
finished their blitzkrieg on the rich 
islands of Sumatra and Java. In their 
wake they left some new headaches for 
the U.S., already groping for a Far 
Eastern policy of its own. And U.S. 
business will have to wait a little longer 
to see where it stands in the fabulous 
Indonesian market. 

[he U.S. condemned the Dutch 
action on two counts. First, Washing 
ton felt that it weakened the West’s 
fight against communism in the Far 
Kast—it gave weight to Moscow’s propa 
ganda line that colonial people can’t 
get their independence through cooper 
ation with western powers. Second, 
Washington’ scolded the Dutch for stir- 
ring up a fuss in an area so vital eco 
nomically to the Marshall Plan. 

e Half Measures—The U.S. backed up 
its stand with a couple of half measures: 

i;CA-boss Paul Hoffman stopped pay- 
ments on the $84-million ECA alloca- 
tion for the Netherlands Fast Indies. 
But the move was at best psychological; 
ill but $14-million had already been 
spent 

In Paris, the U.S. urged the United 
Nations Security Council to call for a 
withdrawal of Dutch troops. But among 
the western powers only Australia sup- 
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ported the U.S. Combined British, 
French, and Russian opposition watered 
down U.N. action to another cease- 
fire order. ‘The colonial powers feared 
that they might have to take similar 
action in their own colonies some day. 
Moscow’s line was to give the Dutch 
enough rope to hang themselves. 

e Starting a U.S.1.—Meanwhile, the 
Dutch are wasting no time getting on 
with their plans. Holland’s Socialist 
premier, W Jem Drees, rushed to Ba 
tavia this week to set up an all-Indone 
sian interim government. It will be the 
first step toward a United States of 
Indonesia (U.S.I.)—the long-standing 
Dutch promise for a government which 
would include republican and nonre 
publican territory and be ‘on an equal 
footing with the Netherlands.” And 
Drees feels sure that most Indonesians 
will cast their lot with the Dutch, de 
spite the shooting. 

Chances are the western powers will 
have to take this gamble along with the 
Dutch. That is the way The Hague 
planned it. ‘he Dutch expect that, 
when all is said and done, the West will 
turn around and thank them. 

e Strong Argument—The Dutch have 
one strong argument to back their 
claims. If they left Indonesia, there is 


little doubt but that the islands wouk 
soon be tottering on the brink of an 
archy, just as so much of the rest of 
Asia is. And these days the only ideology 
that can thrive on anarchy is commu- 
nism. 

Burma is a case in point. Less than 

two years ago Britain gave Burma its 
independence. Now the country is 
virtually without a responsible govern- 
ment—a continual prey. of the Com- 
munists. 
e The Real Trouble—But the bone of 
contention between the Dutch and the 
Republic of Indonesia isn’t whether or 
not the Dutch should clear out. The 
republic’s two top political leaders— 
President Soekarno and Premier Hatta 
—have been behind the U.S.I. move- 
ment all along. ‘The trouble came over 
the question of who was to control the 
Republican army—variously estimated at 
from 100,000 to 400,000 strong. 

The Dutch claimed that Hatta and 

Soekarno had no control over their gen- 
erals. These, they said, were the real 
leaders of the republican movement. 
Armed and organized under the Japan- 
ese occupation, the republican army was. 
no more than a group of old-fashioned 
warlords. 
e Control Need—The Dutch felt that 
they had to control the army under 
U.S.I. to give the new government a 
fair trial. They would certainly need 
such control if they were to keep in 
check guerrilla action that was bound to 
follow the prolonged dispute. 

The Dutch stand seems coldly logical 
in the light of the fact that they are 
conducting an experiment in self-gov- 
ernment among a people who are politi- 
cally still in the 18th century. But 
nationalism anywhere is an extremely 
self-conscious thing. It is little wonder 
that the Indonesians resent the Dutch 
version of independence, under which 
the colonial power keeps control of the 
army. 

Last month the Dutch felt that they 
had haggled over this point long 
enough. ‘They presented strong evi 
dence that their position in non-republi 
can areas of Indonesia was being under- 
mined by republican-sponsored _terror- 
ists. They claimed that further delays 
would upset the whole U.S.I. apple-cart. 
They attacked. 

e Economic Motive—Strictly speaking, 
the Dutch had a purely economic mo- 
tive for taking unilateral action against 
the Republic of Indonesia. ‘They did so 
to establish political stability in an area 
that represents a sixth of Holland’s na- 
tional wealth. ‘That is what some $1.5 
billion worth of Dutch investments in 
Indonesia mean to the mother country. 

Nobody knows better than the Dutch 
that all their hopes depend on political 
stability in the shortest possible time. 
If the latest attack serves to spark Indo- 
nesian nationalism throughout the 
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3,000-mi. island chain, the Dutch posi- 
tion may become untenable in the 
not-too-distant future. If the Dutch get 
away with their gamble, U.S.I. may be- 
come a reality this year. 

eUS.1. Setup—The United States of 
Indonesia will have about the same 
political relationship with the Nether- 
lands that the Dominion of Ceylon has 
with Britain. Indonesians will man the 
U.S.I. government and control their 
internal affairs. ‘To a large degree, they 
will also contro] their economic develop- 
ment and trade. But Dutch “advisers” 
will have a heavy influence on the coun- 
try’s economy. 

The present Exchange Board, to 

which all foreign-exchange revenues 
from Indonesian exports are channeled, 
will be handed over from Dutch to 
nominal Indonesian control. Both the 
Dutch and the Indonesians have guar- 
anteed a fair return to foreign investors. 
But there is no doubt that the highest 
priorities on foreign exchange will] go to 
economic development in the islands, 
and to raising the Indonesians’ standard 
of living. Foreign investors will get pri- 
orities only if they want to plow back 
their earnings into Indonesian develop- 
ments. Transfers of profit will be small 
for some time to come. 
e The First Job—Reconstruction will be 
the first task of the U.S.I. government. 
And the Dutch will have a big hand in 
that. A bill creating a reconstruction 
bank is now pending in the Dutch 
parliament. Under it the Dutch will put 
up 125-million guilders ($+46-million) 
and the U.S.I. government a smaller 
share. Some private capital will probably 
be added to the bank’s backing. The 
bank will make loans for reconstruction 
projects. It will be strictly a guilder 
operation. 

A good share of the reconstruction 

work, the Dutch say, will be carried on 
in republican areas (40% of Java and 
85% of Sumatra). These areas contain 
a little more than 20% of Indonesia’s 
natural wealth. But the Dutch claim 
that the welcome appearance of Sumatra 
rubber and palm oil on the world mar- 
kets won’t offset the cost of rehabilitat- 
ing other industries in the area—not for 
a few years anyway. Big item on the 
reconstruction list: the Java sugar in- 
dustry. 
e U.S. Business—If the Dutch can 
worm their way back into Washington’s 
good graces, U.S. businessmen will be 
the big providers for the reconstruction 
under U.S.I. The job will call for both 
capital goods and incentive goods from 
the U.S. 

The Export-Import Bank will prob- 
ably renew the $100-million credit for 
Indonesian reconstruction; it has held 
it up for three years now due to un- 


certain conditions. The Commodity 
Credit Corp: has shown interest in ad- 
vancing credits for incentive goods. 


Then, of course, there is always ECA. 
But all this fruit will hang on the vine 
until the Dutch restore political order. 
e ‘Trade to Spurt—U. S. trade, of course, 
will also take a spurt if peace comes to 
Indonesia. Last year the total volume 
fell off a bit from 1947 figures—largely 
because of tough dollar restrictions im- 
posed by the Dutch. 

For the first nine months, U.S. im- 

ports from Indonesia amounted to 
something over $50-million—a good rise 
from 1947's total of $33.5-million. But 
U.S. exports to Indonesia were only 
$62-million for the first nine months of 
1948, as opposed to $112-million for all 
of 1947. 
e Who Wins?—Long established U.S. 
firms in Indonesia aren’t taking sides in 
the issue. But it looks as if they stand 
to win most if the Dutch make good 
their gamble. There are 26 U.S. com- 
panies in all with branches or subsidi- 
aries in Indonesia. Biggest ones are 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, U.S. Rubber, 
Standard Oil of California, Texas Co., 
Standard Vacuum Oil Co., Procter & 
Gamble, and General Motors Corp. 

But if the tables are turned on the 

Dutch a new crop of U.S. firms may 
stand to win. Spokesman for this group 
is Matthew Fox, former vice-president 
of Universal Pictures Co. and now a 
man of many businesses. About a yeat 
ago, Fox concluded a deal with the Re 
public of Indonesia government whereby 
the American-Indonesian Corp. (a Dela 
ware corporation) was formed. Fox’s 
job is to promote trade between private 
U.S. firms and the republic direct. For 
his trouble, Fox is to get 5% on every 
ton of stuff bought or sold by the re 
publican government here. 
e Spokesman—I"ox says he hasn’t made 
a nickel yet. But he has “countless” 
deals on the fire, waiting for some deci 
sion in the political dispute. Meanwhile, 
he has become the republic’s foremost 
spokesman in the U.S. He is crusading 
to end “the 300-yr. old Dutch monop- 
oly” on Indonesian trade. 


INDIA CHEMICAL EXPANSION 

CALCUTTA—Alkali & Chemical 
Corp. of India, Ltd., one of India’s 
biggest chen ical producers, is off on a 
$2-million expansion program. Design 
work has started on enlargement of the 
company’s chlorine plant; the goal is 
to boost output from 1,500 to 4,150 
long tons a year by 1951. 

Two new plants are also under way. 
One will make benzene hexachloride 
dust from benzene hexachloride. The 
other will turn out hydrochloric acid, 
using the company’s own output of 
chlorine and hydrogen. Both plants 
start operation this year 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
of Britain, is the Indian company’s 
technical adviser. 
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95.6% SAVINGS IN MAN- 
HourRS for a pharmaceutical 
manufacturer in unloading a 
highway-truck and placing 
bags in storage. This opera- 
tion previously took three 
men 4% hours. Supplier of 
bagged raw material was 
asked to ship in unit loads. 
Now one man and an electric 
industrial truck do the job in 
12 minutes, safely and with- 
out risk of contamination. 
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INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


UNIT LOADS SAVE BUILDING NEW WARE- 
HOUSE for food distributor. High-lift 
electric trucks store a wide variety of 
palletized products clear to ceiling. Actu- 
ally reduce, by two-thirds, the time 
formerly needed for stacking. Battery- 
powered trucks handle more material 
faster—assure clean, fume-free handling 
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210 MANUAL HANDLINGS 
BECOME 3 WITH UNIT LOADS. 
A steamship line needed 210 
handlings to load one cargo 
item. Now with electric in- 
dustrial trucks and unit 
loads the same job takes 3 
handlings. Battery-power de- 
pendability in tough stop- 
and-go service further 
reduces loading time, in- 
creases number of sailings 
—cuts costs to shipper and 





consignees. 


Unit-load handling cuts your costs before mate- 
rials and products reach you. Unit-load handling 
én your plant and from your plant reduces prices 
you and your consignees must charge. 


Your suppliers can pack to your specification. 
It is to their advantage and to your advantage 
to pack in unit loads. Unit-load handling 
through your own operations and to your cus- 
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tomers gives you important savings and com- 
petitive advantages. 


With battery-powered industrial trucks, you get 
unit-load handling most dependably, most 
efficiently . . . at lowest cost per ton handled. 


That’s why you’ll find many more electric trucks 
than all other kinds in the service of America’s 
cost-conscious industries. 


For information on unit-load 
handling with electric indus- 
trial trucks, taken from the ace 
tual experience of users, write 
today for your free copy of the 
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HANDBOOK. 
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Mostly uncontrolled 


Only a tiny fraction of Niagara’s awe- 
inspiring power is harnessed by man. Yet 
that small amount provides power and 
light to hundreds of industries and thou- 
sands of homes. For in the great, plants, 
the power is controlled. Ashcroft’ Gauges 
indicate or record pressures with enduring 
accuracy. Only the finest quality gauges 
perform so perfectly and give such low- 
cost service. Behind each Ashcroft Gauge 
is nearly a hundred years of knowledge, 
skill and good engineering. Always specify 
“Ashcroft” Gauges. 


and sold by leading Distributors w 
ere When you order gauges, in- FO 
ASHCROFT ... Write for booklet £ 
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Decontroling Italy 


Sotialist minister aims at 
more competition as spur to 
efficiency. His biggest problem 
is industry's topheavy payrolls. 


ROME ~Italian industrialists look for 

a good year in 1949, They expect to get 
their production out of the rut that kept 
Italy’s over-all output during 1945 drag- 
ging along at about 80% of the 1938 
level. 
e Businessman’s Socialist—One advan- 
tage industry has this year over last is 
relative freedom from gon emmment con- 
trols. And for this the businessman has 
to thank a Socialist minister, Ivan 
Matteo Lombardo; he runs the Ministry 
of Industry and ‘Trade in de Gasperi’s 
right-of-center coalition government. 

Lombardo" got hfs decontrol policy 

under way last September. He saw that 
controls over raw materials and com- 
ponents, over exports and imports, were 
merely serving special privilege (and 
often just plain corruption) in the 
Italian economy. 
e Step by Step—So, in successive steps 
Lombardo took off the clamps on pro- 
duction of finished and semifinished 
products; also on coal and coke, cement, 
paraffin, heavy oil, artificial fertilizer, in- 
dustrial fats, soap, and tires. 

Three of the 16 central control offices 

—for scrap iron, textiles, and fuel oil— 
are being liquidated. Six more are slated 
to get the ax before long. 
e New Freedom—More important, per- 
haps, Lombardo has given private in- 
dustry (except the fuel-oil industry) free- 
dom to build new plants—or expand old 
ones—on their own initiative. He had 
the Italian Parliament rescind a law for 
“the discipline of private initiative.” 
This law gave the government almost 
complete power over private capital in- 
vestment, over how much a manufac- 
turer could spend, where he could build 
a new plant. A manufacturer had to get 
permission even to renew equipment in 
an old plant. 

About all this law did was protect the 
ineficient concerns from their go-ahead 
competitors or from newcomers to the 
field. Government decisions were made 
on the basis of prewar operations; and 
political favoritism often entered the 
picture. 

e Holding Company—Italy’s Socialist 
Industry and Trade Minister has also 
been taking a look at the Instituto per 
la Ricostruzione Industriale (IRI). This 
is a government holding company (a 
little like the U. S. Reconstruction 
Finance Corp.) which owns a big slice 
of Italy’s heavy industry plus communi- 
cations and some banks. It was created 
by Mussolini to (1) salvage private firms 














SOCIALIST MINISTER Lombardo offers 
decontrols—and hope—to Italy’s economy 


in bankruptcy; (2) set the stage for his 
corporate state. 

Lombardo seems to think that IRI’s 

funds have been used too liberally to 
bale out run-down industries and too 
sparely to support new productive ven- 
tures. Since IRI firms are due to get at 
least 100-billion lire (roughly $173-mil- 
lion) this year, half through ECA, 
Lombardo wants to see the money well 
spent. 
e More Competition—What Lombardo 
is really after is more competition in 
Italian industry. He hopes -to boost 
efficiency this way and get Italian goods 
back into world markets. And _ often 
this Socialist minister seems out in front 
of many well entrenched private firms 
in his zeal for competition. 

But he knows that his biggest job is 

to fight the vested interests of labor. 
Many plants in Italy today are carrying 
excess labor on their payrolls, and much 
of it is badly trained. Until industry 
can correct this situation in an efficient 
manner, it hasn’t a chance of getting its 
costs down. 
e Communist Threat—Lombardo knows 
this. But so far Ne hasn’t been able to 
move on the labor-surplus front. Rea- 
son: Italy still has about 2-million work- 
ers unemployed. ‘This gives the Com- 
munist-controlled Confederation of 
Italian Workers (C.G.I.L.) a_ strong 
case against layoffs. Large-scale strikes 
would almost certainly follow any gov- 
ernment-approved policy _ of payroll 
paring. 

Nor has Lombardo been able to do 

much about another C.G.I.L. tactic—a 
policy of noncollaboration whereby the 
workers disregard work rules to the point 
of sabotaging output. 
e Restrained Cheer—So Italian indus- 
try’s optimism will be somewhat re- 
strained until Lombardo is able to make 
some headway in the field of labor. 
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Steel for S. A. 


General Tire & Rubber is 
helping finance a new mill in 
Venezuela; output will meet a 
quarter of local needs. 


By next June Venezuela should be 
producing its first steel-mill products. 
Venezuela Steel Corp. is now building a 
$600,000 plant on the outskirts of 
Caracas. Installed capacity: 22,000 in- 
got-tons a year, 18,000 tons of finished 
products, 

Che plant will turn out reinforcing 

bars and+small struetural shapes, will 
work from local scrap as raw material. 
Fotal output will meet about 25% of 
Venezuela's annual steel needs. 
e Sponsor—General ‘Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, is the biggest single investor in 
the new project. ‘Through its Vene- 
zuelan subsidiary, General Investment 
Co., the Akron firm put up just under 
50% of the capital. 

Miles Sherover, of Sherover Enter- 

prises, Inc., New York, set up the deal 
for General Tire & Rubber. He also 
brought several private U. S. and Vene- 
zuelan investors into the project. Sher- 
over has been made president of the 
new Venezuela Steel Corp. 
* Second-Hand Equipment—Building 
started six months ago. Machinery is 
now on the way from the U.S.; it in- 
cludes electric-furnace and rolling-mill 
equipment. Most of the equipment is 
second-hand, procured in the main from 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, and Symington Gould Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Sherover is an old hand at promoting 
investments in Latin America for Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber. He _ negotiated 
deals for tire plants in Venezuela and 
Chile. He also set up a deal for an 
asbestos-cement plant in Venezuela in 
which General has a 10% interest. 


TIRES FOR RUBBER 
LA PAZ—Under a deal just worked 


out here, Bolivian rubber producers will 
soon be swapping raw rubber for British 
and French auto tires. 

The deal is with Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., of Britain, and Manufacture de 
Caoutchouc Michelin of France. Dunlop 
will get 1,000 tons of rubber a vear, 
the French company 500 tons. In re- 
turn, Bolivia will get ready-to-market 
tires worth the value of the 1,500 tons 
of rubber. (The price is reported to be 
well above the world market rate.) 

The Bolivian producers expect the 
deal to do two things: (1) Keep produc- 
tion going in the rubber fields at Oriente 
Boliviana; (2) save the country some 
much-needed foreign exchange. 
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That’s just what happens when you 
install powerful, new Whiting Electric 
Hoists in your plant. Each of these units 
handles loads up to two-tons, 13 times 
as fast as a hand hoist... releasing 
men and machines for productive work. 

What's more, maintenance costs are 
kept to a minimum. Because of their 
simple, worm-gear design, Whiting 





Hoists have fewer parts to wear... 
fewer parts to maintain. 

Your workers will .like them, too. 
These new hoists make it a simple mat- 
ter to lift and move back-breaking loads 

. anywhere in the plant. 
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how Whiting Hoists can save time and 
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Shown here are some of our 
early Model AA machines in 
one of The American Tobacco 
Company’s plants. They have 
used “PACKAGE” machines 
ever since they first enclosed 
their packages in an outer 
transparent wrap. 


in a cellophane wrap with 





Part of a battery of our modern high-speed Model 
CM-T machines which enclose Lucky Strike Cigarettes 













easy-opening tape. 


There’s no doubt about it—a satisfied customer és 
the best advertisement. 

The American Tobacco Company, for example, 
has used our machines for over 30 years, and has 
consistently replaced earlier machines with our 
faster, more modern models. This is typical of what 
has taken place throughout the packaging field. In 
fact, many of the biggest names in American indus- 
try have standardized on “PACKAGE” machines 
exclusively. 


Over 80 fast, versatile models 


These machines are adaptable to many styles of 
wrapping, with a variety of materials ... Most are 
quickly adjustable for numerous package sizes... 
All operate at highest speeds consistent with per- 
fect wrapping, and require a minimum of super- 
vision and maintenance. 

These fast, efficient machines can lower your 
costs, too. Write for booklet "Packages that Sell”. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY © Springfield 7, Mass. 


CLEVELAND 
SEATTLE TORONTO 


CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA OENVER 


MEXICO, O.F, 


NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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ECA’S LEDGER 


Reports From Abroad 
PARIS—Top leaders of the Organi- 


zation for European Economic Co 
operation are en route to the U.S. this 
week to present OEEC’s bill for the 
fiscal year 1949-50. 

The Europeans figure that they will 
need to spend $6,026,000,000 in dol 
lars over the next fiscal year. ‘They fig 
ure that their exports during that tiinc 
will net them $1,921,000,000. Count 
ing the amount estimated for “‘invisible’ 
trade items (like freight charges), OLEC 
decided the U.S. taxpayer should chip 
in $4,347,000,000 through ECA, 

Most of the dollars, of course, would 
be spent in the U.S. More will go into 
the purchase of equipment—$907-mil 
lion in 1949-50 as against some $800 
million this year. In this category 
OEEC estimates that it will need 
vehicles of all types, ($83-million), 
agricultural machinery ($106-million), 
steel-making equipment ($110-million), 
electrical equipment ($65-million), and 
coal-mining equipment ($17.8-million). 
The remaining $525-million will go 
for things like machine tools and oil 
refining and drilling equipment. 

Food purchases in the dollar axeas 
will drop off some. Bread grains—wheat, 
flour, etc.—may drop under the $1-bil- 
lion mark in fiscal 1949-50. Against 
that, the current fiscal year’s buying in 
the U.S. alone will be $1.1-billion. 

Other dollar buying OEEC envisages 
in 1949-50 (in millions of dollars): 





1S ERR a Me ar Meme ey 9 hee Oil tl $146 
EE NE a aon pee eC 234 
Petroleum products... sc<0¢< 422 
SONG UGE .c5c sess sta aceene 141] 
WLGIEMOR. Soe cs Sirs ee reais 73 
MDBRE Vis audaxs ecee inde oe Ries 195 
Other nonferrous metals......... 247 
Fertilizer and chemicals.......... 163 
Wood and wood pulp........... “3 
Leather ode GES: 5c hieawae 75 
CGR ooo h5a sciksolneateg ener 549 
POMEOOCR «602 vnadla ha O59 OR CER 160 
COMBE PN: ch s.tnes cease isasce 263 
TONED. os a acara apr dies ma eee Saka aes 298 
MAGE oh oicmeaceincawhek Ganson 84 
Other agricultural prod.......... 480 
Misc. (incl. freight charges)...... 484 


Reports From Washington 


Paul Hoffman will present OEEC’s 
bill for 1949-50 to Congress late this 
month or early next. Along with it will 
go recommendations for changes in the 
ECA law (page 99). Chances are Con- 
gress will grant ECA at least $4-billion 
for the fiscal year 1949-50. 


Other Developments 


Know-How Exchange. Norway has 
sent the first productivity team to the 
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U.S. to study production methods with 
an eye to boosting output back home. 
The Norwegian group is the first of 
many. One from Bnitain, set up under 
the auspices of the Anglo-American pro- 
ductivity council, will arrive a 
around Feb. 1. 

The Norwegian group includes repre- 
sentatives from the Norwegian Labor 
Party and the aluminum workers, sheet 
metal workers, confectionery workers, 
and paper industry unions. 

Allotments. ECA has granted Swe- 
den a conditional allotment of $21.8- 
million to free that amount of Swedish 
kroner for a credit to Norway. Norway 
will use the credit to build up its mer- 
chant fleet with ships built in Swedish 
yards. As part of the same deal, Nor- 
way has asked that ECA add 40,000 
tons to Norway’s steel needs under 
ECA. This will be handed over to 
Sweden’s steel-short shipbuilders. 

Object of the deal: to add 3-million 
tons to Norway’s merchant fleet by 
1953. That would bring the total up 
to 5.6-million tons, as against a prewar 
total of 4.8-million tons. 

Procurement Authorizations. ECA 
spending continued low. For the week 
ended Dec. 29, ECA authorized $43.1- 
million worth of purchases. Sugar and 
coarse grains made up half the list. In- 
dustrial commodities dropped to $9- 
million. 




















Elected by Puerto Ricans 


Luis Munoz Marin, 52, was sworn in last 
week as Puerto Rico’s first elected governor. 
Marin’s election is a vote of confidence for 
the island’s booming industrialization pro- 
gram: The new governor has promised to 
continue the 10-year tax holiday for new 
industries—set up either by local capital or 
by private U. S. business. The island govern- 
ment is also building plants itself, many of 
which are being resold to private enterprise. 
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THE TREND 








For More Light on Mergers 


Mergers are coming into the congressional spotlight 
again. 

Sen. Joseph C. O'Mahoney predicts that there will be 
no graveyard this time for the O’Mahoney-Kefauver bill. 
This is the bill which would give the Federal Trade Com 
mission control over mergers accomplished through pur 
chase by one company of the physical assets of another; 
it was buried in committee by the last two Congresses. 

FTC has fought for this bill for a long time. It says 
it would plug loopholes in the antitrust laws which 
“permit the continued growth of monopoly and con- 
centration of economic power through mergers and 
acquisitions.” The commission documents its viewpoint 
with studies of the number of mergers, and of the fields 
in which they have been frequent. 

Studies of this kind have a key role in the govern- 
ment’s continuous effort to check trends toward mo 
nopoly, to keep business arteries from hardening. But 
FTC’s studies don’t go far enough. They would per 
form their role much more effectively if, instead of being 
limited to the “how” and “where” of mergers, they dug 
more thoroughly into the “why’—particularly, into the 
reasons why companies sell themselves into mergers. 


Survey of Sellers 


To throw some light on these reasons, BUSINESS WEEK 
has been checking with executives of companies that have 
sold out in the past two years. Here, for example, are 
some of the things that were involved when one old, 
well-established company sold: 

[he company was prosperous. Good products and 
good service gave it a toe-hold in the Detroit market, 
among the automobile companies, which larger competi- 
tors couldn't budge. 

But the president had reactied the age where work 
was no longer a stimulant. He had a controlling interest, 
but cousins and aunts with minority interests got in his 
hair. The company didn’t have a laboratory that could 
keep it abreast of a flood of technical advances. New 
products other companies were testing promised to 
produce some quick changes in the field. Seeing this 
ahead, the president didn’t want the responsibility of 
taking his company, with its limited resources, over these 
hurdles. 

Now the absorbed company operates as a division of 
the larger company. Same personnel, same products. 
But the president has shifted.some of his responsibilities 
He can take it easier. His relatives can expect steady 
dividends. When the hurdles do come, the organization 
will have a better chance of surviving. 

The question of family interests is important in many 
mergers. As the owner of another flourishing business 
told BUSINESS WEEK when he sold out: 
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“My firm is a one-man operation, essentially. My son 
is too young to take over. The other fellows want to 
diversify. By selling to them, I'll get an excellent place 
in the firm, and I'll set up a reasonably safe estate for the 
boy in case anything should happen to me.” 

Moreover, although business was fine, he thought the 
top of the business cycle was close. Once the top of the 
cycle passes, he felt, the large corporations have the best 
opportunity for progress. ‘They have more capital, more 
access to mass buying, more brain power, more experi 
ence, more know-how generally. 

Many mergers make good business sense. Several small 
companies reported they joined up with another com- 
pany, or sold out, in order to get better distribution of 
their products. Alone, they couldn’t afford to have sales- 
men scattered over the country. But several lines together 
could support a national selling organization. And putting 
the lines together brought stability to the combined 
operation. 

Taxes motivate many a merger. Owners of closely 
held corporations sell to avoid high inheritance taxes. 
They do not escape the taxes, but they do insure them- 
selves against having to put the business into hock in a 
hurry sometime to meet inheritance levies. Individuals 
also sell out sometimes to get out from under taxes: ‘They 
can drop the income-tax burden, take the lighter capital- 
gains tax, and stop worrying about the business cycle. 


Good Business for Buyers 


From the seller’s point of view, these reasons—and 
many others—are usually mixed in any merger. It’s also 
true that the buying company may have a wide range of 
reasons that make good business sense. We didn't go 
after them specifically. But we learned enough of them 
to know that the urge to diversify, to round out the line, 
is important. Then, too, companies sometimes can get 
new production capacity more cheaply by buving out 
another company than they can get it any other way. 

This look of ours at mergers makes it clear that FTC's 
limited attack leaves a lot of big questions hanging in 
the air. There's the whole question of tax policy: How 
can our ramshackle tax system be overhauled so that in- 
dependent companies will be encouraged to stay in- 
dependent? Isn’t the Treasury now tending to kill 
competition—while the Federal: Trade Commission tries 
to promote it? 

There’s a whole book of questions on size and efh- 
ciency: What size should a company be—in making 
autos or steel drums or paint—to be most efficient? 

In short, we know there’s far more to mergers than 
has met FTC's eye. We'd like to see Congress, or an 
agency with Congress’ approval, dig deeply into this 
question of mergers, and come up with some real answers. 
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GETS THE WORLD’S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE 


TELESCOPE 


operates on Famous 


Quality Products 
Backed by Skilled 
Engineering Service 
* * * 
For ALL your Machines 
Rely on the Best!... 











A million pounds of steel on a film of 
oil five thousandths of an inch thick. Here, 
on Mt. Palomar, Calit., was a lubrication 
problem tO tax the best So, the Socony- 
Vacuum engineers developed — special - 
lubricants, and applied them with a com- SOCONY-VACUUM Lubricants 
plete program for the entire project. To- 
day, the telescope SWINgS sO friction tree 


you can move it with your finger. You, 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC 
and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO, 
GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


too, can get this same kind of lubricatios 
knowledge. The man to see—your Socony- 
Vacuum Representative. 


Kalyan SOCONY-VACUUM 
Conecl Liubeiadlion 





Speaking of railroad progress... 


EVERYBODY'S TALKING about the exciting 
new things the railroads are doing! Air- 
conditioned, all-room sleepers where you 
have the privacy of home! Glass-to> obser- 


vation cars for new sightseeing thrills! Club 
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cars that turn into movie theatres at night! 

And to bring you greater speeds, smoother 
starts,and gliding rides, these new passenger 
cars will roll on modern roller bearings — 


most of them Timken®! 


* 


But there’s something even more exciting 
about to happen in modern railroading! 
It’s a great new deve lopment that will mean 
much to you, to shippers, and to the rail- 


roads themselves... 


the last word is “Roller Freight”! 


: é "ROLLER FREIGHT’ 
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THE DAY 1S COMING when you'll see 
“Roller Freight” wherever you go; it’s 


the next great step in railroading. 


“RollerFreight”—freight cars equipped 
with Timken tapered roller bearings — 
will bring you the things you eat and 
wear and use. faster and in better con- 
dition. With Timken bearings on their 
axles in place of friction bearings, freight 
trains can travel with passenger train 
Spec d and smoothness. “Hot box” delays 


maintenance time = re- 


are eliminated, 
availability of cars increased. 
Since ‘Vimken bearings reduce Starting 
resistance SS%, “Roller Freight” 


underway smoothly Ww ithout jars and jolts. 
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The railroads have already started the 
switch to“ Roller Freight” —from a hand- 
ful of cars for some roads to as many 


as 800 and 1000 cars for others. 


Due to their tapered design, Timken 
bearings take both radial and thrust 
loads. Whether you’re building 
tools or automobiles, power shovels or 


machine 


airplanes. tractors or shop trucks, make 
“Timken” is on the 
Phe Timken Roller 
Bearing ¢ ompany, Canton 6, Ohio. 
*TIMROSCO”. Tapered 
Jearings. Alloy Steels 


Removable Rock Bits. 
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BEARING TAKES RADIAL 
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TAPERED. 
ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


can speed the nation’s freight 
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